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Locked out 
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KATHY VATCHER looks for help at the advising center’s temporary 
hallway location from Paula Strangie, department of behavioral 
sciences aid Priscilla Bellairs, department of English. 


Code of conduct policy 
improvement in works 


@ Vice president says 
college’s current plan is 
inadequate 


By GEORGE R. SCIONE 
Editor 


uestions regarding NECC’s plan for 
dealing with disruptive students 

have come to the forefront. 
cent arrest of NECC student Frank 
J. Carrabino for allegedly attempting to set 
fire to the Wal-Mart store on Route 1 in 
Seabrook has rehashed memories of former 


student John Pappalardo, who was expelled 
for disruptive behavior last semester. Many 
agree that NECC’s policy regarding disrup- 
tive and destructive students is not good 
enough. 

“I believe what we have is inadequate,” 
said Mary Ellen Ashley, vice president of 
enrollment management and student ser- 
vices. “But mostly that’s because as soon as 
I came here I said, ‘where is your student 
code of conduct policy and who adminis- 
ters it.’ The only thing people could then 
point out to me were these pages in the 
(student life) handbook.” 

The Board of Higher Education has as- 

See NEW POLICY, page 4 


More state funding, please 


@ Hartleb proposes 
increased FY ’98 budget 
at legislators’ luncheon 


By MATTHEW T. CONNERY 
Editor 


t the April 4 annual spring 
legislator’s meeting, President 
David Hartleb and various college 


members made their presentation to state 
legislators in an attempt to receive more 


state funding for the 1998 fiscal year. 

Among the budget requests for FY98 
were: 

V an appropriation of $33 million over 
three years for technology or maintenance 
needs; 

V continued support of $11 million for 
the endowment incentive program and; 

VY support the Board of Higher 
Education’s basic budget recommendation 


. for FY ’98. 


A proposal was recently made by the 
House for the budget, which Hartleb was 
See LEGISLATORS, page 5 


© Shared office space 
leaves students in the 
hallway during new 
registration period 


By GEORGE R. SCIONE 
Editor 


wice in a matter of one week, Paula 
Strangie and the advising center have 
been pushed out into the hallway to 


advise students on the upcoming semester. 
A department of continuing education 


small business consultant is supposed to - 


share the room two times a month on 
campus, Strangie said. However, the con- 
sultant must meet with clients in a confi- 
dential meeting which leaves only the hall- 
way and a spare couch across the hall in the 
academic services office to advise students. 


“It seems that some form of territorial 
pissing contest is going on, for whose de- 
tails I do not know,” said advising center 
volunteer Priscilla B. Bellairs, English de- 
partment chairwoman. “I think that it’s 
representative of the priority given to aca- 
demic advising.” 

Both President David Hartleb, and John 
Peroni, dean of continuing education feel 
advising is important, but stress the fact 
that this was a one semester trial in which 
both parties knew they would have to share 
the office. 

“We knew coming into the semester 
that (the small business consultant) would 
be in there twice a month,” Hartleb said. 
“This is something we will look at at the end 
of the semester to see what else can be 
done.” 

Strangie hopes for the 
tion.” 

“It would be easier if they just find 
another room for him,” Strangie said. “Hope- 

See ADVISING, page 5 


“simple solu- 


The right time to upgrade? 


@ Switch to Windows 
95 remains on hold in 
campus labs 


By KEVIN KYLE 
Managing Editor 


r Yechnology is advancing at sucha rapid 
rate that it has become impossible for 
home computer users to keep up with 

all the changes. 

While it is a problem for home users, it 
is an enormous problem for those whose 
job it is to maintain up-to-date computer 
labs, such as those at NECC. 

One of the biggest and most rapidly 
changing areas is the software industry, 
specifically, operating systems used by the 
computers to run programs. 

Currently, most of NECC’s computers 
use the operating system Windows 3.11. 
Created by Microsoft, Windows 3.11 went 
on the market around 1985 and until 1995, 
was operating in over 50 percent of all IBM- 
compatible personal computers. 

Late in 1995, Microsoft released Win- 
dows ’95, the first major overhaul of the 
Windows operating system since its release 
10 years earlier. Another Microsoft OS, 
Windows NT, was released between the two 


windows 95 0 ms-bos 


Windows NT Workstation B other 


1B Windows 3.1 G. Scione graphic 


Editors note: These figures are based 
on the number of users of each desk- 
top operating system for 1996. 


other versions, but by 1996 it was only 
being used in about 1.5 percent of all IBM- 
compatible PCs. 

This new release by Microsoft and the 
subsequent hype surrounding its release, 
sent PC users running to stores to obtain 
the new “must have” operating system. By 
mid-1996, Windows ’95 was installed in 28 


See SOFTWARE, page 4 
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Revisin the code of conduct polic 


It’s about time 


@ Students shouldn’t 
have to live with a 
policy open to many 
different interpretations 


en Vice President Mary Ellen 
Ashley began her job 
at NECC, she was shocked to 


see the existing student code of con- 
duct, or lack thereof. 

In a brief statement among many 
other policies, the code of conduct is 
both inadequate and open to interpre- 
tation. 

Finally, after years of statewide ques- 
tions regarding college codes of con- 
duct arose, the Board of Higher Educa- 
tion got the point. 

Students want to receive a good 
education in a safe learning environ- 
ment without other students disrupt- 
ing them. 

Faculty and staff members want to 
provide students with a solid education 
in which the likes of trouble makers 
won't affect teaching methods. 

Ashley is determined to make NECC’s 
policy stronger for both students and 


faculty. 

The Board of Higher Education fi- 
nally jumped on the code of conduct 
bandwagon, setting up a task force one 
year after the community college vice 
presidents and deans in charge of stu- 
dent services began discussing the mat- 
ter. 

With a draft of the new policy al- 
ready in the works by the community 
college representatives, the progress is 
moving along smoothly. 

The only concern is the delay be- 
tween meetings. Bad weather ruined 
the meetings in February and March, 
leaving the group to wait until May 
before all parties involved can meet to 
discuss, and possibly finalize the code. 

Necessary to fix, assuring a safe learn- 
ing environment, a new policy will 
make a troubling situation end in a 
reasonable amount of time, rather than 
having it linger on for a couple semes- 
ters. 

Ashley is definitely on the ball, real- 
izing from the outset that NECC’s code 
of conduct needs an overhaul, and ac- 
tually making strides to fix the prob- 
lem. 


Good Friday is a holy day for 
religious reflection, not classes 


@ Attendance policy 
regarding religious 
holidays needs help 


To the editors: 

I’m a student here at Northern Essex 
Community College. My major is business 
management. | think that this is a great 
college, but I totally disagree with the fact 
that there is school on Good Friday. 

Good Friday is an important holiday for 
lots of people. It is a day to be with our God 
and honor Him for all that He has done for 
us. I think that NECC should have an estab- 
lished school policy about school atten- 
dance on religious holidays. 

Students should be able to bring a note 
to the Dean of Academic Services and should 
be excused from classes without penalty. 
My opinion is that this is a free country and 
we shouldn’t feel guilty when missing 


school. 

As for me, I have to go to church with my 
family for at least two hours and pay my 
respects to God. Luckily for me, I was in a 
good situation for which I was allowed to be 
excused from class on that day. My teacher 
accepted the fact that I needed to go to 
church on that morning. It saved me an 
absence. I really appreciated it a lot. 

Even though I was excused from class, I 
think the school should have an established 
policy for student attendance, not just for 
Christian religious holidays, but other reli- 
gious holidays, as well. 

It would be something that lots of people 
who attend NECC would appreciate. I know 
that I appreciated it, and so will others. 

Yours truly, 
Jose A. Perez, 
business management 


Woman commends fellow students 


@ Older student enjoys 
interacting with 
younger classmates 


To the editors: 

As a 51-year-old woman starting college, 
I was a little apprehensive in regard to 
interacting with my fellow students. 

It was a little unnerving to me that the 
student at the next deskis younger than my 
kids. 

I had expected to be shunned, at worse, 
and ignored, at best. 

Instead, I found that everyone I have 
come in contact with has presented them- 
selves as mature and courteous. 


National Pacemaker Finalist 
Fall 1996 
ACP Best of Show 
Fall 1996 
Silver Crown Award, 
Columbia Scholastic Press Assoc. 
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To my delight, I have had doors held 
open for me, dropped articles retrieved for 
me and have been the recipient of only 
gracious manners. I am even more im- 
pressed that these students treat each other 
the same way. 

Young adults today get a lot of flack for 
their crazy hairdos, nose rings, tattoos and 
imaginative wardrobes. 

I would like to commend them for their 
positive actions and thank them for mak- 
ing a difficult transition for me smoother 
than I thought possible. 

To the students who might read this, 
make your parents happy and thank them 
for teaching you to respect one another. 

Yours truly, 
Francine C. Sousa, 
undeclared 
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Teach children some class 


® Sticks and stones are 
not the only things that 
hurt people 


ike always that one person in life 
that you'll never forget. Maybe its 
your first love or childhood friend, 
but it’s someone who urged you on in times 
of discouragement. 

The person who often comes to my mind 
is Mandy, a classmate of mine in the third 
grade. She was a tall, lanky, cute girl who 
often wore frilly dresses with patten-leather 
shoes. Her skin tone was a pasty, pale white. 

She reminded me of the porcelain doll 
given to me by my grandmother for my 
seventh birthday. Noticing their resem- 
blance, I later change the doll’s name from 
Cynthia to Mandy. 

But these are not the reasons why I 
remember her so vividly. The real reason I 
remember Mandy is that she had leukemia. 
Due to the effects of chemotherapy, she 
wore a Wig. 

Children were extremely cruel to her 
because of her illness. At recess, she was 
treated like a freak in a circus ring. Peers 
would stand by, waiting for some heartless 
boy to come and snatch her wig, revealing 
her bald, veiny head. The schoolyard would 
explode with laughter, and I’m ashamed to 
say, I was among the many who shared in 
the uproar. 

Mandy’s eyes would fill with tears and 
her chest would begin to heave, and when 
she could no longer hold the pain back she 
would let go and allow her emotions to take 
control. 

I knew how she felt. I was often teased in 
my early school years by other ethnic groups 


Save The Planet 


For our environment’s sake, 
please recycle this newspaper 


Opinion Column 


for my African-American features: thick 
hair, broad nose and full lips. I didn’t feel 
there was anything wrong with my appear- 
ance, but after a while, I began to question 
it. 

As much as I could relate to Mandy’s 
pain, I couldn’t conjure up enough courage 
to establish a friendship with her. I guess 
you can say I was glad the negative atten- 
tion was no longer directed at me. I wasn’t 
too eager to jump back into something 
from which I had escaped. 

The wig snatching continued. The boys 
accused of stealing it received only mild 
punishment compared to the damaged 
caused to Mandy’s self-esteem. 

As time went on, the situation wors- 
ened. Children would follow her home from 
school, calling her names and throwing 
things at her. There were times when she 
was kicked, hit and spat upon. Eventually, 
Mandy could no longer take the harass- 
ment from her peers and cope with her 
illness. Her guardian felt it was in Mandy’s 
best interest to withdraw her from school. 

That was the last time I saw Mandy, and 
I often wonder what became of her. Al- 
though I had no control over the situation, 
this experience made me realize what a 
judgmental society we live in. 

As early as kindergarten, children are 
affected by the media’s perception of the 
ideal individual. They are also influenced by 
their parents’ perception of an individual . 
or group of people. The all-American boy or 
girl doesn’t have blonde hair and blue eyes, 
but may have brown hair, travel to and fro 
in a wheelchair, speak with their hands or 
be bald like Mandy. 

Schools and parents tend to teach chil- 
dren to say no to drugs and how to practice 
safe sex, but they often forget to teach 
respect for oneself and others. 

As adults, we should take the responsi- 
bility of teaching children at a young age 
not to discriminate against one another 
because of their differences. Nobody de- 
serves to have their dignity stripped from 
them by another human being. 

It’s not just sticks and stones that hurt. 
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@ First Amendment 
protects everybody’s 
right to believe in 
anything, nothing 


very one of the world’s major reli- 
HE gions was once sneered at by other 

members of society, often labeled a 
cult. Those who followed Jesus almost 2,000 
years ago were outcasts, and Jesus was 
killed by the government for proclaiming 
Himself as the Son of God. 

Cults stir up a lot of negative images in 
America today. Much of the blame for this 
lies with the media. Most of the time, cults 
only receive media coverage when tragedy 
occurs. 

Take the recent Heaven’s Gate mass 
suicide for example, or David Koresh’s stand- 
off in Waco, Tex. a few years ago. Those 
cults serve as the minority. Many cults have 
little controversy surrounding them, there- 
fore, they receive no media attention. 

While the recent mass suicide serves as 
a sad and tragic end to the cult, it was their 
choice to follow through with their religion 
however they saw fit. All reports from the 
scene in San Diego have revealed the readi- 
ness and contentment of all Heaven’s Gate 
members to commit suicide. No sacrifices 
went along with the 39 members. 

As silly as it may sound to everyone else, 
who’s to say the Heaven’s Gate members 
aren’t really in their spaceship now? I cer- 
tainly don’t believe it, but I have no proof 
otherwise. 

The families of those who killed them- 
selves may resent the cult and its leader for 
stringing along the group members. Maybe, 
due to the more complex world in which we 
live, more and more people become spiritu- 
ally detached and may find cults as an 
appealing and fulfilling way to fill a void in 
their spirituality. 

As long as we live in America, our free- 
dom of religion, as outlined in the First 
Amendment, should make the issue of cults 
an open-and-shut case. The only business 
anyone has of interfering with them is 
when the cult begins to violate the rights of 
other citizens. After all, the days of witch 
hangings have ended. 

Every cult has the right to practice any 
religion. They can even believe that God is 
living in a garage in Buffalo if they choose. 

With the new millennium approaching, 
cults may begin to sprout up more. Tradi- 
tionally, the turn of the millennium brings 
about beliefs of the pending apocalypse and 
the end of the world. 

Society needs to banish its prejudices 
about cults as they start to become more 
common. After all, a few isolated incidents 
should not mar the reputation of cults all 
together. 

Until the day comes when we can bring 
people back to life, nobody will ever know 
for sure which religion is the “correct” one. 
Bearing this in mind, no one can fairly be 
able to disregard any faith. 

For those who belong to a particular 
religion, you can bet that your faith was 
labeled a cult at some point, and people 
tried to all but banish your religion from 
the rest of society. If they were successful at 
doing so, then life for you would be much 
different today. 

All religions deserve respect, regardless 
of whether or not we agree with the beliefs. 
Religion will always be a sensitive issue 
because, in most cases, it reflects what we 
most deeply believe. 

In today’s America, we have the right to 
believe in whatever we want, and we need 
to protect other peoples’ rights if we are to 
protect our own. 
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What role do cults 
play in our society? 


Julie Messinger, commercial 
art 

“They play a negative role. 
They definitely have a lack of 
understanding. They are 
reaching out for something 
and they are not sure what.” 


Maria Godena, undeclared 

“I think all religions are 
cults. If people need some- 
thing to believe in, then let 
it be. It doesn’t affect me.” 


Steve Bryant, student activi- 
ties clerk 

“Unfortunately, I feel they 
feed off negative people in 
society. It’s the good and 
bad of the freedom we have 


in society.” 


James Swart, illustration 

“I think people have lost 
their religious faith. As it 
comes toward the year 2000, 
more people will get lost 
and join these. groups. 
People are all worried the 
world will end.” 


Renee McLaughlin, graphic 
design 


“A sucky one. They take ad- 
vantage of peoples’ insecuri- 
ties.” 


Cathy Rodriguez, liberal arts 
“They don’t play any role in 
my life. I think they can bea 
bad influence in society.” 


M. Connery photos 


Terry Cargan, humanities in- 
structor 

“I think the term is already 
weighted with negative con- 
notations. A lot of small or- 
ganizations are cultish, but 
we don’t think of them that 
Way.” 


Helen Primak, journalism 

“They play a big role. The 
media plays a bigger role in 
exploiting them. They ‘are 
very dangerous, and the 
media makes it more allur- 
ing for people to join them.” 


Janet Vitale, travel and tour- 
ism 

“It depends what you con- 
sider a cult. It could be sa- 
tanic or religious. I think 
there are certain ones, like 
the last one in California, 
that can brainwash people.” 
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Cults: religion or insanity? 


@ Cults have mutated 
from religious sects 
into brainwashing 
con-artists 


oday’s society is full of individuals 

| who by themselves have no soul, spirit 

or love. These individuals are reason- 

able people, but spiritually lost in a time 

when slight mention of the millennium 

means they must rush to find themselves in 

a group led by a power hungry, psychologi- 

cally disturbed leader, playing the role of 
God. 

Cults have changed. There is a definite 
difference in the cult that followed Jesus 
from the followers of Jim Jones, who drank 
Kool-Aid to die; or Charles Manson, whose 
followers killed for the hell of it; and even 
Marshall Applewhite who talked his follow- 
ers into killing themselves so they can 
jump on a UFO behind the comet. 

Don’t get me wrong, I still believe in the 
possibility we aren’t alone in this universe, 
but that’s another story. 

When religious cults sprouted up over 
the foreign lands ages ago it was just that, 
religion. Now, cults are more along the 
lines of devil worshiping, where time isn’t 
spent bettering one’s soul, but killing it. 

Religion brought families together, but 
this great movement of cults tears families 
apart. It opens the unstable individual up to 
being suckered into committing crimes or 
even worse, suicide. 

The leaders of the cults use the alleged 
fact that their family wants nothing to do 
with them, after it was the cult which 
pulled the person away from his or her 
family to go riding the tail end of a comet or 
something. 

The mere idea of the millennium’s ap- 
proach scares me.I am sick to my stomach 
in fear a friend or family member might be 
weak enough to give in to some happy-go- 
lucky fruitcake who appears to be the leader 
the lost soul needs to follow. 

Oh, how fast society’s problems seem to 
change. This past election, the fear was 
militias conquering the United States. Now 
what? 

Will some government official actually 
try to pass legislation restricting or repress- 
ing cults? That is not a possibility. The only 
way to cut this crap out of society is in the 
hands of America’s and the world’s parents. 

Teach children that they are loved. Give 
them the religion of Allah. Make them 
realize suicide is a sin. Show them at an 
early age the side effects (i.e. death) that the 
freak show cults result in. 

As this great millennium comes, mass 
suicides, rioting and other disgusting, dis- 
heartening and disgraceful things will oc- 
cur. When these do happen, they can be 
looked at in a few ways: population control, 
saddening disaster or just a part of the 
darker side of human existence. 

Personally, it’s the darker side of exist- 
ence that simply contributes to population 
control. Sure, that statement may sound 
twisted in itself, but in 20 years of living, it’s 
become a solid realization that the truth 
hurts. 

For so long, I have said that people who 
use the excuse for keeping abortion legal in 
regards to not save lives, but rather save 
space on Earth are twisted. 

The simple fact of the matter is that 
these freaks who make up cults, longing for 
a space ship ride or dreaming of the perfect 
murder scene make me sick and weary to 
try to advance in society. 

Who wants to have anything to do with 
a society that’s happy one day then psy- 
chotic and committing suicide the next? I 
don’t. 


Vet honored 


for service 


ern, G. “Dick” Paradis 
of Haverhill, who died 
recently, was a “veteran’s 
veteran,” serving in three 
wars and as the veteran’s 
agent for the city of Haver- 
hill for many years. 

On Friday, March 28, the 
Veterans and Servicepersons 
Organization of NECC hon- 
ored Paradis by presenting 
a $1,000 donation in his 
name to the Veterans North- 
east Outreach Center of Hav- 
erhill. 

The donation will be used 
to help fund the Veteran’s 
Homeless Shelter on Cedar 
Street in Haverhill, sched- 
uled to open this month. 
The community room, 
which will serve as a drop-in 
center at the shelter, will be 
named after Paradis and fea- 
ture a plaque honoring him. 

Half of the donation 
came from NECC’s VSO and 
the other half was contrib- 
uted by Allen A. Felisberto, 
assistant dean, office of the 
registrar at NECC, a Viet- 
nam veteran who has been 
active in local veteran’s af- 
fairs. 

Felisberto and Peter L. 
Sanchez, an NECC student 
and president of the VSO, 
presented the donation to 
Paradis’ widow Patricia, and 
David Dube, executive di- 
rector of the Veterans North- 
east Outreach Center dur- 
ing a ceremony which in- 
cluded remarks by President 
Hartleb, Haverhill Mayor 
James P. Rurak, Rep. Brian S. 
Dempsey and Sen. James P. 
Jajuga. 

Dick Paradis served as a 
Navy medic in World War II, 
the Korean War and the Viet- 
nam War. He was commit- 
ted to the Veteran’s Home- 
less Shelter and after retir- 
ing, volunteered full-time to 
work on the project, accord- 
ing to Dube. 

When he died, a brick 
from the mansion and slate 
from the roof were buried 
with him. 


Crime and 


punishment 


Hey did our New En 
gland ancestors deal 
with murder, mayhem and 
social deviants? How have 
attitudes towards crime and 
punishment changed? Find 
out the answer to these and 
other questions at a slide 
presentation and lecture 
sponsored by the NECC Life 
Long Learning Program. 

The presentation, which 
will be held Thursday, April 
24, will be given by social 
historian Juliet H. Mofford, 
director of cultural affairs 
at the Lowell Historic Pres- 
ervation Commission. 
Mofford is the author of Cry 
Witch! and has researched 
17th and 18th century crime 
and punishment since 1981. 
She also spent several years 
as a teacher of English lan- 
guage and culture in Spain 
and Japan. 

The program, which is 
free and open to the public, 
will be held at 2 p.m. in the 
Bentley Library Conference 
Center. 

For more information or 
a full schedule of events, 
call the Life Long Learning 
Program at 374-3688. 


New policy may be adopted 


continued from page 1 


signed a task force to handle the 
issue of state college codes of con- 
duct, along with another task force 
covering the campus security act. 
The board was scheduled to meet 
and discuss these issues in Febru- 
ary and March before weather can- 
celed both meetings. 

Now, according to Ashley, May 
looks like the month when the 
task force will finalize the last few 
details in the code, with commu- 
nity college and four-year institu- 
tions determining what is or isn’t 
appropriate in their situations. 

Questions regarding the codes 
of conduct have been state-wide, 
and each college has been asked to 
review their codes. Does NECC 
think a review is necessary? 

“Absolutely,” said President 
David Hartleb. “I wasn’t really 
aware of the problem until after 
Mary Ellen looked over (the policy) 
and mentioned the need to fix it. 
This is something that has to be 
dealt with.” 

The student life handbook at 
NECC, last published for the 1995- 
96 academic year, has only one 
brief mention of a student code of 
conduct under the policies section 
on pages 19 and 20. According to 
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Ashley, this brief paragraph is open 
to interpretation. 

“Its the structure of what I call 
a code of conduct,” Ashley said. 
“To come from this kind of a back- 
ground (showing examples of the 
University of Cincinnati’s codes) 
to walk into this and say ‘holy 
cow.’ To me, this paragraph is 
completely open to interpretation. 
If I were a student, I wouldn’t like 
that because I’m not necessarily 
sure I would want to live with 
everyone’s interpretation of mis- 
conduct.” 

Then comes the issue of due 
process, also briefly mentioned in 
the student life handbook of 1995- 
96, which summarizes a handout 


students are expected to pick up 
in the student services office if 
they want to be fully aware. 

“When I talk about due pro- 
cess, I mean fully informing stu- 
dents of what I fully expect before 
lowering the boom,” Ashley said. 

Ashley feels there are some stu- 
dents here, who whether from 
high school attitudes or so forth, 
just don’t know how to act in a 
college environment. As for the 
case of Carrabino, Ashley feels, 
even if he is found guilty, no code 
of conduct can cover the situa- 
tion. Because the act occurred off 
campus, and because ifhe is found 
guilty he will serve time or pay a 
fine, Ashley sees no way to keep 
him out of a public college. 

“If the legal courts rule on con- 
duct, then it is rare for the college 
to double-whammy somebody,” 
she said. ‘ 

The question Ashley needs an- 
swered, is how much does con- 
duct affect ones ability to get an 
education? She remembered a case 
involving some University of Cin- 
cinnati students who allegedly got 
drunk and went down to the park 
at Christmas time to cut down a 
tree for decorating, thinking it 
was a “hoot.” They took the tree 


back to the house and decorated 
it. The students then found out 
that it was a special tree and its 
value made it so that they all 
committed a felony. 

She then pondered what the 
role of a college would be in that 
situation. 

“This is like generally stupid 
behavior and probably to be ex- 
pected,” she said. “So do you really 
want me to say.you can’t go to 
school.” 

Instead, Ashley intervened as 
a representative of the institution 
with the park board, who was 
going to sue the students for a 
felony and worked out a deal where 
they received extended commu- 
nity service and were held up as 
examples to their student peers. 

“Tuse that because it’s more of 
a typical thing than trying to blow 
up propane tanks,” she said. 
“That’s obviously a person who is 
troubled.” 

In the end, it’s fairness for all, 
according to Ashley. Although the 
community college deans and vice 
presidents have been working for 
a year prior to the board’s task 
force, the state colleges must wait 
for the task force to meet again 
regarding this issue in May. 


Upgrading software can be dicey 


continued from page 1 
percent of all IBM compatible PCs, 
leaving Windows 3.11 with a mar- 
ket share of about 35 percent. 

This year, Microsoft will release 
a new operating system being 
touted as Windows ’97, an operat- 
ing system designed to be more 
closely tied to the World Wide 
Web and the Internet. 

This, too, is being hailed as a 
“must have” for all computer us- 
ers by some. However, not all are 
quite ready to jump on the up- 
grading band wagon. Actually the 
new release has some questioning 
whether they should even con- 
tinue with their plans to upgrade 
to Windows ’95. 

The problem facing computer 
and information system adminis- 
trators is when should they up- 


grade and to what should they 


upgrade. 

Currently, NECC has two com- 
puter labs equipped with Win- 
dows ’95. According to Sandra 
Meldrum, director, technical labo- 
ratories, whose job it is to evaluate 
and decide which software and 
hardware changes should be made, 
NECC is exploring whether or not 
it makes sense to upgrade the rest 
of the more than 200 computers 
in the college’s labs. 

“To upgrade the labs to Win- 
dows ’95 will cost around $80,000 
and, frankly, we don't have $80,000 
to do it,” Meldrum said. 

One reason for the high price 
tag is because Windows °95 wili 
not work on some of the older 
computers. Meldrum also said 
some older software programs 
might not be compatible with the 
new operating system. 

“Some software is still DOS 
based, and there is the potential 
that some software we're using 
for courses now, will not run with 
the new Windows,” she said. In 
addition, Meldrum said NECC only 
has one program that requires 
Windows ’95. Another factor driv- 
ing up cost of a potential upgrade 
is virus protection. 

With increased use of the 
Internet comes increased risk to 
computers from viruses. Viruses 
are computer programs designed 
to damage or disable computers 
in ways varying from simply delet- 
ing selected necessary files to com- 


plex operations like crippling a 
computers hard drive. 

To protect computers from this 
threat, it has become necessary to 
install virus protection programs. 

While computers using Win- 
dows 3.11 could be protected with 
a program costing 75 cents, 
Meldrum said the cheapest she 
has been able to get protection for 
Windows ’95 computers has been 
$22 per copy. 

Tom Fallon, dean of informa- 
tion services, said although he 
wanted to update one, possibly 
two more computer labs, he still 
wants to maintain a mix of old 
and new in the labs. 

He said he has found Windows 
3.11 still heavily in use in homes 
and businesses. 

“We surveyed local businesses 
and high school students and 
found they still were using 3.1 and 
95 equally,” Fallon said. 

He also said cost was a factor. 
Citing the fact that many of the 
college’s computers only had eight 
megs of RAM, Windows 95 needed 
16 megs to operate. 

NECC is not alone in its appre- 
hension. Most colleges face the 
same questions and not many find 
easy answers. 

James Beane, technical coordi- 
nator, Springfield Technical Com- 
munity College, said they are cur- 
rently using a combination of 
Windows 3.11 and ’95, and hope 
to have completely upgraded by 
the end of the summer. 

“It’s where industry is head- 
ing,” Beane said of the Windows 
NT, adding that he thought ’95 
would never make it out of the 
home PC market on a large scale. 


Pricey, But A Must 


“It’s expensive, 
but we still have 
to move ahead. 


Otherwise it will 


be that much 
more expensive 


when we finally 
do.” 


Tom Fallon 


“95 will never get into the busi- 
ness world, it’s got glitches and 
bugs, which is why industry has 
stayed away from it,” he said. 

But Beane said, more and more 
home computers are using ’95 and, 
he said, he is starting to see the 
demand from industry for people 
trained in NT; mostly because it’s 
geared more at networking many 
computers together and provides 
better security in a network envi- 
ronment. 

Microsoft denies Windows ’95 
has any bugs. 

“The program is really solid, ‘ 
said a Microsoft representative, 
who would only identify himself 
as Chris. “It’s the same version 
that was released over a year ago.” 

Ken Dwyer, director of network 
services, Quinsigamond Commu- 
nity College in Worcester, said 
that college also uses a combina- 
tion of 3.11 and ’95, but they hoped 
to have fully upgraded to 95 by 
the end of the summer. 

Dwyer said he had evaluated 
NT but decided against it because 
he found some programs used in 
classes would not operate prop- 
erly. 

Although he said he was also 
troubled by the fact that it would 
not be compatible with some of 
the older computers and software, 
he decided to go to Windows ’95 
because it had been on the market 
longer than the most recent ver- 
sion of NT. 

“IT wouldn’t put anything in my 
machines that hasn’t been on the 
market for quite sometime,” 
Dwyer said. “Software needs to be 
proven.” 

He said he also thought 95 was 
easier to use than NT. 

Barbara Mirabella, director of 
academic computing, Bunker Hill 
Community College, said she was 
against ’95 in a network environ- 
ment. 

“It’s awonderful operating sys- 
tem, butit’s just not secure enough 
for a network environment,” 
Mirabella said. “It’s really targeted 
at a home environment.” 

She also said she had installed 
the system in nearly 100 comput- 
ers in a computer learning center 
at the college and had many prob- 
lems with them, prompting her to 


_ decide against putting the OS in 


the college’s other 200 computers. 

She said she is evaluating Win- 
dows NT 4.0, which has a feature 
allowing it to look and act like 
Windows ’95, but with enhanced 
security features. 

The Microsoft rep. said Win- 
dows 95 was not designed to be 
networkable. 

“It can be done, but it wasn’t 
designed for that,” she said, add- 
ing that those planning to net- 
work should try NT. 

But even an upgrade to NT 4.0 
will only put Bunker Hill up to 
date for a little while, since 
Microsoft is set to release NT 5.0 in 
the not too distant future. 

Microsoft will soon have no 
less than six different Windows 
operating systems on the market, 
making the choice for colleges 
with limited resources even more 
difficult. 

“How often can I afford to up- 
date,” Meldrum asked. “Do I jump 
to Windows '95 or do I wait for 
OTe 

Microsoft believes they have 
the answer to this question. Ac- 
cording to the sales representa- 
tive, Microsoft offers a program 
called Upgrade Advantage. 
Through this program, an educa- 
tional institution can purchase for 
$80, a copy of Windows 95 and an 
open license for the software. An 
open license would allow the li- 
cense holder to obtain a free copy 
of any upgraded version of the 
software, released within two years 
of purchase. 

“It’s like an insurance policy 
that allows schools to get free 
copies of this software for just the 
cost of postage, which is only about 
$20,” the Microsoft representative 
said. 

But to receive the $80 price rate 
for the software and license, a 
school must purchase at least 10 
copies. 

Meldrum said decisions about 
upgrading should not be made 
quickly before all the facts were 
known.. 

Fallon agrees, though he said it 
was something that needed to be 
done. 

“It’s expensive, but we still have 
to move ahead. Otherwise it will 
be that much more expensive 
when we finally do.” 
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Point of order 


K. Pickard photo 


PRESIDENT DAVID HARTLEB hosts NECC’s annual spring legislature meeting Friday, April 4. Attending were Trustees 
Chairman Byron Matthews, State Rep. Brian Dempsey of Haverhill, and State Rep. Harriet Stanley of Merrimac. 


Legislators lobbied to increase funding 


@ continued from page 1 
disheartened at. 

“The House Ways and Means 
Committee proposed a budget that 
Ifind disappointing,” Hartleb said. 
“But I am still optimistic.” 

A budgeting proposal known 
as Fair Share also received men- 
tion at the meeting. The bill, if 
passed, would drastically change 
how allocations of state funding 
take place. According to Hartleb, 
if Fair Share passes, the NECC 
allocation would increase dramati- 
cally. 

“The college has traditionally 
been underfunded,” Hartleb said 
inarecent press release. “By award- 
ing funds according to a formula 
based on outcomes, such as the 
number of students, Fair Share 
creates equity across public higher 
education.” 

The Fair Share program is de- 
signed to take the budget out of 
the realm of politics, said Ernie 
Greenslade, director of public re- 
lations. The president hopes to cut 
student costs if Fair Share passes 
through the legislation. 

“If this passes, I will ask the 
trustees to lower tuition and fees 
by five percent,” Hartleb said. 

Tom Sullivan, chief of staff for 
Sen. James Jajuga, and Reps. Brian 


Advising center: 


continued from page 1 
fully it can be worked out for next 
semester. It’s just a matter of in- 
convenience. All the things to work 
with are in the office. I hoped to 
have aroom totally ours, but we’ve 
had to share it.” 

The small business consultant 
comes to the Haverhill campus 
twice a month to meet with people 
hoping to start a business in the 

area. Both Wednesday and eeey 


Fair For All 


“By awarding 
funds according 
to a formula 
based on 
outcomes such as 
the number of 


students, Fair 
Share creates 
equity across 
public higher 
education.” 


David Hartleb, in a 
press release 


Dempsey and Harriet Stanley all 
attended the meeting and seemed 
encouraged, though non-commit- 
tal, according to Greenslade. 

Hartleb was pleased with the 
meeting and thought the legisla- 
tors were responsive. 

“I think the meeting went well,” 
Hartleb said. “We have a great 
legislature that is easy to talk to, 
work with and who care about the 
college.” 

According to the Board of 


Higher Education’s formula in 
determining increases in state al- 
location, NECC stands alone at the 
top of the list of all Massachusetts 
community colleges. 

Their formula factors in crite- 
Tia such as unmet needs, current 
expenditures and student FTE en- 
roliment to determine how much 
each community college should 
receive. According to the formula, 
NECC should be increased by $1.37 
million. At the bottom of the list is 
Greenfield Community College, 
which should only receive $422,824 
more. The Board’s formula, how- 
ever, has no legal binding. 

Members of the college meet 
with local politicians every spring 
to go over the college’s plans and 
needs for the upcoming year. 

“We have the meeting each 
year,” Greenslade said. “We try to 
let the legislature know what our 
budget priorities are for the next 
year.” 

The priorities consist of a num- 
ber of needs, including over $1.5 
million for maintenance and re- 
pair costs. 

Included in the repair needs is 
$550,000 to begin converting the 
Haverhill campus from electric to 
gas heat. Other repair costs in- 
clude replacing individual ventila- 


tion units, $100,000, installing 
security systems and television 
cameras, $90,000; and replacing 
roadways and sections of parking 
lots, $145,000. 

Aside from maintenance needs, 
the college has other requests be- 
fore Stanley Koplick, the chancel- 
lor of the Board of Higher Educa- 
tion. Some of the requests consist 
of: 

VY providing additional park- 
ing at Dimitry Campus in Lawrence 
($1 million); 

V fund the American Disabil- 
ity Act study ($662,000); 

v funding to provide state-of 
the-art technology ($1.2 million); 

Y and funding for the con- 
struction of the Fine Arts, Center 
for Business and Industry and Com- 
puter Center ($7.25 million). 

According to FY 95, Massachu- 
setts allocates fewer dollars than 
most states with a high popula- 
tion. States such as California, 
Texas and Michigan give out ap- 
proximately seven percent of tax 
revenue to public higher educa- 
tion. Massachusetts, however, only 
gave out 3.4 percent in 1995. 

Hartleb said he was pleased 
with the meeting and hopes for 
strong support from the govern- 
ment in the year ahead. 


situation will be looked at after spring semester 


of last week, the consultant was 
on campus, forcing the second 
floor of B-building hallway to clog 


up around the academic services 
office and advising center, block- 
ing the adjacent doorway. 


Problem Solving 


“This is something we will look at at the 
end of the semester to see what else can 


be done.” 


President David Hartleb 


Rates start at $6.25 per: inch with ; generous — 


: oes for apie Mes and advance _ 


“This is the setup agreed upon,” 
Peroni said. “I know it is some- 
thing President Hartleb wants to 
discuss at the end of the semester, 
but as far as finding another room 
for the consultant, we have not 
gotten anywhere near that point.” 

The advising center was for- 
merly located in a hallway on the 
second floor of Spurk-building 
before moving to B-202 at the be- 
ginning of the semester. 


March 28 

Missing recorder: Francis 
Leary, professor, depart- 
ment of business adminis- 


‘tration, said a mini-voice re- 


corder he had on his desk 
was taken sometime be- 
tween 11 a.m. and noon. 
March 31 
Missing software: Roxanne 
R. Cinelli said software 
worth-$96 was missing from 
a locked cabinet in A-308. 
Missing radio: a radio used 
for music rehearsal was 
found missing from a 
janitor’s closet in Spurk 
Building. 
April 9 
Missing exercise equip- 
ment: Nita Lamborghini, 
athletic director, said three 
step exercisers worth $40 
each were discovered miss- 
ing from the dance studio. 

Also, a chair from the 
health and fitness center 
lobby was also missing. She 
believes both were taken 
between April 3 and April 5. 
April 10 
Depressed person: A work- 
study student from the au- 
dio-visual department said 
he entered the bathroom in 
the basement of the library 
and found another student 
standing with his belt fas- 
tened around his neck and 
pulling on it. 

Security said the student 
was upset because ofa num- 
ber of personal problems. 


Machines to 
be checked 


ac’s Condom Vending, 

the condom distribu- 
tors in the campus bath- 
rooms, will now be coming 
to the college every Monday 
to make sure all of the ma- 
chines work properly. 

A company representa- 
tive will be at the college 
every Monday from 9 a.m. 
to at least 1 p.m., to make 
necessary reparations to any 
machines that need it. They 
will also sticker and date 
each machine to show stu- 
dents that it was, in fact, 
checked out the previous 
Monday. 


Job fair at 
NECC today 


Aon seeking full-time, 
part-time or summer 
employment is invited to at- 
tend a job fair Wednesday, 
April 16, at NECC. 

Over 50 employers are 
expected to attend the af- 
fair including Boston Mar- 
ket, Canobie Lake Park, Frito 
Lay, the Massachusetts De- 
partment of Mental Health, 
Metropolitan Life and Casu- 
alty Company, Office Spe- 
cialists, Saint Joseph’s Hos- 
pital and United Parcel Ser- 
vice. 

This is an excellent way 
to secure a job for the sum- 
mer or to become employed 
on a more permantent ba- 
sis. 

The fair, which is free 
and open to the public, will 
be held from 8 a.m. to 2 p.m. 
in the Spurk Building lobby. 

For more information, 
call Abbott Rice, NECC di- 
rector of placement, at 374- 
3670. " 
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@ Beats odds of 274 
million to 1, nets $50k 
per year for 20 years 


ENSACOLA, Fla. — A spur-of-the-mo- 
Pp ment decision to buy M&Ms instead 

of Skittles, a seemingly inconsequen- 
tial switch, made a $1 million difference to 
a college student from New Hampshire. 

Jason Rollman, 19, of Enfield, N.H., will 
collect the first of 20 annual checks for 
$50,000 in August from M&M Mars after he 
bought the winning bag of candy in a 
promotional sweepstakes. 

The odds were 274 million-to-one, he 
said by telephone from Pensacola (Fla.) Chris- 
tian College, where he is in his first semes- 
ter. 

Rollman had gone to a concession stand 
at halftime of one of his school’s basketball 
games in February, but the line was too 
long, so he went across the arena to another 
one with a shorter line, he said. 

He picked up a bag of Skittles, but 
changed his mind and switched to M&Ms. 


’ 


Higher Ed. News 


N.H. Student finds silver M&M 


Only then did he noticed a sign about the 
contest. When he returned to his seat, his 
girlfriend, Sue Kettner, 18, of Plymouth, 
N.H., also a freshman at the school, opened 
the pack and dumped a few in his hand. 

That’s when he noticed the little gray 
M&M man on a slip that said, “You found 
me. Congratulations,” he said. 

“We were shocked, speechless,” he said. 
But they remained silent throughout the 
rest of the game, and walked out like noth- 
ing happened for fear someone might try to 
steal the slip from them, he said. 

“I had my girlfriend take it back to her 
room, but I called her every night to see if 
it was still there. When you have piece of 
paper that’s worth a million dollars, | 
checked it every night,” he said. 

The paper still had-to be endorsed and 
sent to M&M headquarters in Hackettstown, 
NJ., for confirmation. 

He had his father fly down and take the 
slip back to New Hampshire, fill out neces- 
sary papers and mail them in. Jason went to 
New Jersey last week to sign more papers, 
and the public announcement was made 
Tuesday. 


“I don’t think it will quite hit me until I 
get that first check,” he said. 

Jason and Sue, who met in high school 
and have been dating for two years, will 
split the money because they plan to marry 
in the summer of 1998, he said. 

The money will help both finish school- 
he is majoring in youth ministries, she in 
finance, which he said should come in 
handy. 

He said he might buy a car and do some 
traveling, but first the money will assure 
him a college education. 

“I really couldn’t afford those M&Ms 
when I bought them,” he said. “You know 
how college students are. 

“I didn’t know where my next school 
payment was going to come from. I was 
working my way through college.” 

Now he has been able to arrange a deal 
with the school to pay the $6,000-to-$7,000 
tuition after he gets his first check, he said. 

He said he also told his parents, Kevin 
and Patricia Rollman, their retirement is 
assured. They also planned to help his 
girlfriend’s parents, Jake and Patricia 
Kettner. —AP 


Teams eager to start GM Sunrayce 


@ Race finds next 
generation auto 
engineers, designers 


NDIANAPOLIS, Ind. - Imagine driving 
I 1,200 miles in a car that consumes less 
energy than a hair dryer. 
That’s just what 40 teams from schools 


-across the country will attempt in June at 


the Sunrayce 97 solar-powered vehicle race. 

Two Indiana teams will be competing in 
this high-tech, if not always high-speed, 
run which begins in Indianapolis and will 
finish in Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Eric Ward, a senior at the Rose-Hulman 
Institute of Technology says the school’s 
“Phantom Shadow” is just about ready. 

The car has taken two years of research, 
design and construction. The Rose-Hulman 
students have spent about $80,000. 

“I think it can go about 65 miles per 
hour,” said Ward, a senior majoring in 
mechanical engineering. “On a full charge, 
we could probably go up to 100 miles or 
more.” 

The word “probably” is important. Solar- 


powered motorists, like sailors, are often at 
the mercy of nature. 

Exactly how far you can drive, Ward 
says, “depends on how fast you go, how 
sunny it is outside and the terrain, if it’s 
hilly or not.” 

“In this race, we are going up hills, and 
the power consumption goes up dramati- 
cally,” said Jeff Gray, faculty advisor for the 
Purdue Solar Racing club. 

Purdue’s entry, the “Heliophile,” means 
“sun-lover” in Greek. 

He said his team was also making final 
pre-race preparations. 

“We tried to stay with tried and true 
technologies,” Gray said. “We want to see if 
we can breakit (the car) now so that it won’t 
break during the race.” 

The sun cars are driven by purring, 
battery-powered electric motors and re- 
quired to be fit for highway driving, com- 
plete with headlights and turn signals. 

On cloudy days, they run on the energy 
stored in the batteries during sunnier peri- 
ods. 

The race to Colorado is expected to take 
about 10 days. 

The 1,200-mile race begins this year at 


the speedway, which hosts the Indianapolis 
500 auto race on Memorial Day weekend. 

Sunrayce is held every other year and is 
sponsored by General Motors Corp., the U.S. 
Department of Energy and Electronic Data 
Systems Corp., which are sending represen- 
tatives along the route to drum up interest 
among students. 

The sponsors found an enthusiastic 
crowd at John Marshall Junior High School 
in Indianapolis on Monday. 

“They wanted to know how fast can it go, 
and how much does it cost,” GM spokesman 
Gerald Wilson said. “A lot of questions were 
about how the weather might effect the 
race and how the sunlight might effect the 
race.” 

This will be the fourth year for Sunrayce, 
which GM says is held partly to foster new 
talent among young people who will be the 
auto industry’s next generation of design- 
ers, engineers and business executives. 

“Tt’s a hands-on working model — a real- 
world laboratory — for students to learn 
about the clean, efficient, innovative tech- 
nologies that will be needed by the trans- 
portation industry in the future,” accord- 
ing to a statement from GM. —-AP 


UConn signs contract with Coca-Cola 


@ University also 
negotiating for new 
athletic shoe contract 


TORRS, Conn. — At the University of 
S Connecticut, Coke is it, or at least will 
be for the next five years. 

Coca-Cola Bottling Co. of New York Inc. 
has given nearly $1.1 million to the Univer- 
sity of Connecticut for the right to sell its 
product exclusively on campus for the next 
five years. 


Coca-Cola Bottling, with its varieties of 
Coke, Sprite, Minute Maid and Barq’s Root 
Beer brands, will be the university’s vend- 
ing machine soft drink and will be sold at 
university event concessions. Coca-Cola’s 
Powerade will be the official sports drink 
for UConn athletics. 

In addition to the money, UConn gets 36 
percent of the money that goes into vend- 
ing machines and discounts on the prod- 
ucts such as fountain drinks. 

Senior Athletics Director Jeff Hathaway 
said the agreement consolidates contracts 
university-wide. 


“What the university tried to do this 
time was go to a soft drink company at one 
time as one entity,” he said. 

Previously, contracts for dining halls, 
events and concessions had been negoti- 
ated separately. Of the $1.1 million, $525,000 
will go to the academic departments. 

Fred Hethcote, UConn director of pur- 
chasing, said the university is also in nego- 
tiations with a shoe company for a sponsor- 
ship contract. 

Coca-Cola Bottling Co. of New York Inc. 
is a privately owned bottler for the Coca- 
Cola Co., which is located in Atlanta. —AP 


Store reports drug photos to police 


@ Five men face pot 
distribution charges 
after apartment raid 


MHERST - This was one photo finish 
A the photographer probably 

never expected. When a CVS phar- 
macy manager spotted what appeared to be 
marijuana plants on a customer’s roll of 
film, he decided to call police. 

Now, five Amherst men face charges of 
drug possession and intent to distribute 
marijuana. 

Amherst Police Detective Joe Geronimo 
declined to comment last Thursday, except 
to say that police were seeking a probable 
cause complaint to summon the five into 
Northampton District Court. They were 
seeking charges of drug possession and 
intent to sell. 


He said it was department policy not to 
comment on details before the issuing of a 
formal complaint. 

However, police have said they obtained 
a search warrant and seized 10 marijuana 
plants from the East Pleasant Street apart- 
ment where the five lived. They acted after 
the CVS manager turned the photos over to 
them. 

The photos reportedly depicted the smil- 
ing young men posing with the plants. 

A CVS store employee in Amherst re- 
ferred questions to the chain’s headquar- 
ters in Woonsocket, R.I. Aspokesman there 
did not immediately return a telephone call 
Thursday seeking comment on the store’s 
photofinishing policies. 

The youths could not be reached by 
telephone. But some in the industry ques- 
tioned CVS's role in the case. 

Bill Lewis, a spokesman for the Photo 
Marketing Association, said the pharmacy 


Weed ’Em Their Rights 


When a CVS pharmacy 
manager spotted what 
appeared to be 

marijuana plants on a 


customer’s roll of film, 
he decided to call 
police. 


went too far. His Michigan-based group 
represents photo retailers and processors. 

“We like to be moral people and all, and 
make sure to try and stop crime, but it’s not 
the photo finisher’s job to do that,” Lewis 
was quoted as saying in the Union-News of 
Springfield. —AP 


Colleges and U’s to 
develop Internet II 


ASHVILLE, Tenn. - The high 

volume and clogged traffic on 
the Internet may be leading to a se- 
quel to the current cyberspace high- 
way that may be as much as 100 times 
faster. 

But the Internet II may turn out to 
be much more — but for a limited 
group of users. 

“To my thinking, building Internet 
II is like building an HOV lane on the 
interstate that will restrict travel to 
certain kinds of usage,” said Lee 
Riedinger of the University of Tennes- 
see, a charter member of the new 
network. 

The first goal of I2, as it’s being 
called, will be to allow professors and 
corporate researchers to share infor- 
mation with each other via computer. 

Eventually, Internet II could be 
expanded to homes and businesses. 

Ninety-eight colleges and universi- 
ties are working out the details on the 
computer information system sched- 
uled to start operation this fall. 

“This is another wonderful oppor- 
tunity if we do it right,” said J. Gary 
Augustson, chairman of the Internet 
II steering committee. “It’s not just 
more e-mails or more access to Web 
browsers. It’s opening a whole new 
realm of possibilities.” 

The project is being funded by the 
charter members who agreed to a 
$25,000 annual membership fee and 
to spend another $500,000 a year on 
technological equipment for their cam- 
puses. 

Vanderbilt University was one of 
the first 34 universities to discuss 
Internet II at a conference last Octo- 
ber in Chicago, and Vanderbilt is al- 
most ready for 12 with most of the 
campus hooked up to equipment ready 
for the next generation. 

But Frank Kyle, Vanderbilt’s deputy 
director of academic computing and 
information services, said both sides 
of the connection must have similar 
capabilities to use 12. He compared 
the development level to the early 
stages of the current Internet when 
only a few schools were involved. 

“What we're trying to do is restart 
that cycle, but raise the level again,” 
he said. “It’s exciting. It’s also quite 
pricey, though.” 

The National Science Foundation 
is helping. Auguston said President 
Clinton has agreed to spend $100 mil- 
lion a year for five years. The entire 
system should be completed by that 
time. 

Even Auguston is among the people 
who aren’t sure what [2 will look like 
when completed or what the impact 
might be. 

“It’s not a revolutionary thing — it’s 
an evolutionary thing,” said Tim 
Choate, president of EdgeNet Media in 
Brentwood, Tenn., an Internet service 
provider. —AP 


Achievers may be 
charged in Mass. 


OSTON - If students at state col 

leges and the University of Mas- 
sachusetts want to take more classes 
than they need to graduate, they may 
have to start paying extra. 

The Fiscal Affairs and Administra- 
tive Policy Committee passed a pro- 
posal for a tuition surcharge for stu- 
dents who take more credits than 
necessary. : 

The proposal goes before the full 
Board of Education next week. 

An estimated 250 students would 
be affected and the measure is ex- 
pected to save $500,000, according to 
Jack Warner, vice chancellor for the 
Board of Higher Education. 

Warner said they want to make 
sure that the seats needed for stu- 
dents looking to graduate in a timely 
manner are not filled by students 
taking excess credits. Ap 
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By CAMILLE DUCEY 
Staff Reporter 


omophobia (ho-mo-pho-bi- 
H: “Aversion to gay or 

lesbian people or their life- 
style or culture,” as defined in The 
American Heritage College dictio- 
nary. 

Where can you find it? Any- 
where on the planet, but espe- 
cially on school campuses. 

Rejection and fear of gays and 
lesbians and its ensuing discrimi- 
nation has been so prevalent on 
school campuses that the 
Governor’s Commission on Gay 
and Lesbian Youth was formed. 

The commission finds that ha- 
rassment and abuse drives gay 
youths to drop out of school. They 
are also two to four times as likely 
to consider or attempt suicide as 
their peers. 

This led to passing legislative 
laws protecting the rights of gays 
and lesbians against violence, ha- 
rassment and verbal abuse in all 
public schools. 

It recommended that the legis- 
lature double its funding of grants 
to form gay/straight alliances at 
all schools and was signed by Gov- 
ernor Weld Dec. 10, 1993. 

While the original bill was in- 
tended for all high school cam- 
puses, the commission went fur- 
ther in hearing testimony from 
groups of students, faculty and 
administrators from Massachu- 
setts colleges and universities on 
the experiences of gays and lesbi- 
ans on campus. 

The commission’s subsequent 
report, Making Colleges and Uni- 
versities Safe for Gay and Lesbian 
Students, was issued in July 1993 
and contained a number of sig- 
nificant findings and recommen- 
dations. These included the study 
of gay and lesbian topics across 
the curriculum; conducting work- 
shops and other educational fo- 
rums to sensitize and inform on 
issues of homosexuality and ho- 
mophobia; and support for cam- 
pus gay-straight alliances. 

Asearch for any such programs 
at NECC revealed a defunct les- 
bian/gay alliance group called 
HEART and a one-day conference 
for gay men in October ’96. 

Arthur Signorelli, head of stu- 
dent activities, said a very small 
number of males attended the 
conference. 

The HEART club, formed under 
the guidance of Priscilla Bellairs, 
consisted of a small group which 
met Monday afternoon as a social 
club and support group. 

However, in spring 1995, its 
few members graduated, taking 
with them the heartbeat of the 
club’s existence. 

“There just was never enough 
students who expressed interest, 
and its existence was relatively 
invisible,” Bellairs said. 

Bellairs would like to see re- 
newed interest in forming a new 
group. 

Any such group desiring to 
qualify as part of student activi- 
ties must be approved by the stu- 
dent senate, according to 
Signorelli. 

Only upon receiving that quali- 
fication can the groupreceive fund- 
ing for activities and approval to 
post notices of upcoming events. 

“I would be happy to advise the 
group, but the students would have 
to actually run it,” Bellairs said. 
“They would be responsible for 
getting others to join and to keep 
it going.” : 

Asked if there was any ho- 
mophobic attitudes expressed to- 
ward HEART, Bellairs said she could 
remember only one incident, a 
verbal slur directed toward a les- 
bian, but nothing further. 

Security officer John Hobson 
has been on the job at NECCfor 3 
1/2 years. 
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Homophobia 


Coming out with the truth 


“lve not heard anything that 
would lead me to believe there 
was any adverse reaction to ho- 
mosexuals,” he said. 

Capt. Armand Gendron, a six- 
year security veteran, agreed. 

Bellairs said that the group was 
never a very visible organization, 
and while she thinks the college 
campus is not homophobic in gen- 
eral, there is no real representa- 
tion or recognition of gays or les- 
bians. 

While legislative law has helped 
“open the closet doors” for many 
students, discussion of homosexu- 
ality and homophobia still appears 
to make some people uncomfort- 
able. 

When several staff and faculty 
members were asked to comment 
on the subject, the request was 
met with blank stares and a gen- 
eral reluctance to say much, if 
anything at all. 

Several students were asked if 
they were aware of any hostile or 
negative attitudes toward homo- 
sexuals and how they would feel 
about a gay/straight alliance on 
campus. 

Dan Chapman, a liberal arts 
student studying sign language, 
said he was not aware of any nega- 
tive attitudes. 

“It’s a pretty friendly campus. I 
have plenty of gay friends and 
have no problem with any organi- 
zation promoting a gay/straight 
alliance,” he said. 

Chapman said that while he 
would not attend club meetings 
on a regular basis, he might go if 
there was a special speaker that 
interested him or ifa friend asked 
him to. 

Karen McNeil, a liberal arts stu- 
dent in her second semester, said 
she hasn’t seen or heard anything 
homophobic on campus. 

As to an alliance group, she 
responded, “Everyone has the right 
to be who they are—it’s the same 
as racism and it should be the 
same for gay rights too.” 

“I have gay friends and I think 
they are better than straight ones. 
They are more open to change. 
Some people are afraid that gays 
will take over,” she said. 

Robert Boisvert, a second-year 
student agrees. But he has some 
reservations about the life-style of 
gays and lesbians. 

“I would support the program, 


but not necessarily agree with their 
life-style,” he said. 

Boisvert said he had a friend 
for about 10 years who finally 
“came out.” The revelation ulti- 
mately ended the friendship. 

“He became totally immersed 
as an activist in gay rights and 
alienated himself from the rest of 
us,” he said. 

Boisvert admitted that he used 
to be somewhat homophobic un- 
til he worked with gays and lesbi- 
ans in a mental health program. 

After a while, he came to like 
his fellow workers for who they 
were but was still uncomfortable 
with the life-style. 

“I have a 6 year old son. If he 
ever told me he was gay, I’d have 
a hard time supporting him. It’s 
just a whole different culture,” he 
said. 

Boisvert feels that there are 
probably a lot of “closet 
homophobics” on campus who 
fear that gays and lesbians are 
responsible for the collapse of fam- 
ily structure and moral values. 
But he added that gay bashing in 
any form was not the answer to 
these fears. 

While he said he would be very 
uncomfortable going to a gay/ 
straight meeting, he might go if 
there was a speaker of particular 
interest. 

While it is probably safe to 
assume that NECC’s campus is not 
blatantly homophobic, Bellairs’ 
belief that homosexuality and its 
issues are invisible seems justified 
considering the absence of any 
administrative or faculty-spon- 
sored programs, workshops or 
educational programs as part of 
the curriculum. 

In an excerpt from the Journal 
of American College Health maga- 
zine (March, 1994), former Con- 
gressman Robert Bauman was 
quoted as saying: 

“Some aspects of prejudice and 
discrimination can never be 
reached by laws....1 wish I could 
convey to those who are not gay 
the depth and despair and suffer- 
ing that society inflicts in a thou- 
sand subtle and not so subtle 
ways...what gays experience is a 
rejection not of their actions but 
of who they are constitutionally, a 
rejection of their very nature and 
being.” 

The article goes on to list vari- 


ous physical and mental health 
problems of gays and lesbians as 
they try to overcome their con- 
stant fears. 

While “coming out” is liberat- 
ing, the risks of losing family and 
those friends who cannot accept 
their sexual orientation, stresses 
the need for a supportive gay cul- 
ture to replace those ties with new 
friends and “family” for encour- 
agement and support. 

Robert A. Rhoads, a research 
associate at Pennsylvania State 
University’s Center for the Study 
of Higher Education, spent two 
years researching the college cam- 
pus climate for gay students as 
part of his doctoral dissertation. 

Part of that research appeared 
in Education Digest magazine (Sep- 
tember, 1995), where he prefaced 


_ his study with his obstacle of over- 


coming his own homophobia. 

But as his research brought 
him into the real world of gays at 
meetings, political protests, 
marches and from just generally 
“hanging out” with them, he be- 
came more comfortable and ex- 
pressed a greater understanding 
of the need for gays to “come out” 
and to be accepted. 

Rhoades reflected on the pain 
of one young man who at 12 years 
old was questioned by his parents 
as to whether he was gay or not. 

Before the boy answered, his 
parents told him they would have 
to send him away if he was, so he 
would not “infect” his brother or 
sister. 

The young boy lied to his par- 
ents then, and on many subse- 
quent occasions, as he struggled 
to establish any kind of intimacy 
with his college friends. 

“Thanks to the stories of my 
friends, my perception of gay men 
went from a media-produced, one- 
dimensional caricature to one 
based on what I knew about their 
actual lives...slowly my attitudes 
toward lesbian, gay and bisexual 
people and toward homosexuality 
were changing...” 

Rhoads suggested that colleges 
become actively involved in pro- 
viding training for faculty and staff 
members to address homophobia 
and cultural bias, and promote 
student awareness. 

Leaders of faculty and adminis- 
tration could offer visible support 
to gay and bisexual students by 


attending their cultural activities. 

Conducting research on gay 
issues such as psychological con- 
sequences of hiding one’s sexual 
orientation and following studies 
on the origin of homosexuality, 
can be topics for discussion and 
learning of alternative lifestyles. 

In Clearing House Magazine 
(May, 1994), Terry Armstrong cites 
the theories of two researchers, L. 
Ellis and A. Ames on the discus- 
sion of sexual orientation. 

They cite five major hypoth- 
eses to account for sexual inver- 
sion (the biological term used to 
describe altered sexual orienta- 
tion). 

Four relate to changers occur- 
ring during fetal development; a 
fifth is claimed to be postnatal: 

1. Genetic-hormonal causes, in- 
stigated by failure to produce the 
required sex hormones (usually 
testosterone); 

2. Pharmacological causes, in- 
stigated by reduced testosterone 
synthesis; 

3. Stress-induced causes, insti- 
gated by fetal exposure to high 
maternal levels of stress related 
hormones (such as cortisol); 

4. Immunological causes, insti- 
gated when either the mother’s or 
fetus’s immune system synthe- 
sizes antibodies against one or 
more hormones needed for sexual 
differentiation. 

5. Postnatal social environmen- 
tal causes that are largely specula- 
tive, but unknown. 

Ellis and Ames conclude that 
the stress-induced hypothesis is 
best supported by the evidence 
“that sexual orientation is prima- 
rily determined by the degree to 
which the developing nervous sys- 
tem is exposed to testosterone 
and other sex hormones while 
neuro-organization is taking 
place...between the middle of the 
second and fifth months of gesta- 
tion..” 

As to those who insist that 
sexual orientation is a matter of 
personal choice, Armstrong poses 
the question: “With such harsh 
social consequences for such a 
declaration, including loss of civil 
rights and personal dignity, why 
would individuals make such a 
decision?” 

Nearly five years have passed 
since the governor’s commission 
was formed and reports of harass- 
ment and violence against gays 
and lesbians are still widespread. 

The commission is determined 
to make all high schools and col- 
leges not only safe but welcoming 
places for the thousands of gay 
and lesbian students. 

As part of this effort, the De- 
partment of Education has hired 
Arthur Lipkin and Catherine Rob- 
erts to help create safe campuses 
for gay and lesbian students, staff 
and faculty and to conduct work- 
shops at state and community 
colleges. 

They can be reached at 210. 
Longfellow Hall, Harvard Gradu- 
ate School of Education, Cam- 
bridge, MA Tel: (617) 491-5301 to 
schedule appointments. 

The Gay and Lesbian Student 
Resource Guide, published by the 
Governor’s Commission contains 
a wealth of information on the 
law, alliance groups and gives a 
detailed list of programs for gays 
and lesbians. 

The guidebook can be ordered 
by contacting David LaFontaine or 
Edward LeMayat the State House, 
Room 111, Boston, MA 02133, Tel: 
617-727-3600, ext. 312. 

A Gay/Straight Youth Pride 
March sponsored by the Youth 
Committee of the Governor’s Com- 
mission is scheduled for Saturday, 
May 17 at noon on the State Horse 
steps followed by a rally a‘. the 
Hatch Shell on the Esplanac¢ 2. For 
information, call (¢.7) 727-3600, 
ext. 312. 
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® Program offers aid, 
resources, leading to 


success 


By DANNY GOODWIN 
Staff Reporter 


n the second floor of the Spurk 
O Building, an almost miniature col- 

lege is run. It’s PACE, the Pathway 
to Academic and Career Excellence. 

Those students who do their best in this 
program and at NECC must make the com- 
mitment from the beginning, according to 
Louise Cramer, transfer and financial aid 
adviser for PACE. 

“We take in students and tell them we'll 
support them throughout graduation,” 
Cramer said. The support comes in many 
forms, including assessment, registration 
assistance, tutoring, evaluations and ca- 
reer counseling, among other opportuni- 
ties. 

The federally funded PACE program was 
started to assist 250 students who are the 
first member of the family to attend col- 
lege, in need of financial aid or enrolled in 
a developmental course. 

Noreen Grady, academic adviser, said 
the program lets students know someone is 
watching over them. 

“PACE enhances what the college does, 
working with a smaller number of 
students,” Grady said. “It is easier to come 
here and talk over options for transfer or 
financial aid before actually making the 
decision.” 

The program was designed to fill in the 
gaps for students to enhance their college 
career, Cramer said. It provides a better 
opportunity for success. 

An example of this was the “Portfolio 
Day” in March. PACE students were given 
the opportunity to have their artwork cri- 
tiqued, learn what it takes to get into art 
school and learn how to prepare an effec- 
tive portfolio. 

Cramer said the PACE program works 
with all the majors offered at NECC and 
workshops are built around students’ needs. 
Portfolio Day happened because students 
needed a workshop in order to improve 
their chances of success after NECC. 

Some other workshops have offered help 
with choosing a major and resume writing, 
both aimed at student’s post-NECC lives. 

Cramer said that the PACE program also 
assists with cultural activities. 

“People with low incomes have few op- 
portunities to take part in cultural events. 
Every spring break, we take students to the 
Museum of Fine Arts,” she said. 
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Helping students ass ‘PACE’ 


“The program picks up the cost; we do 
the work arranging the trip and the stu- 
dents show up and have fun.” 

Karen Blanchard, interim director, said 
it is a question of responding to student 
need. 

“There are a lot of services the staff 
knows how to access that we know the 
students don’t know about.” Blanchard said. 
“They sometimes don’t know the solution 
is right down the hall.” 

She said that there is a great staff she 
enjoys working with to form the strong 
support network which is PACE, on both 
the Haverhill and Lawrence campuses. 

Aside from assisting students graduate, 
PACE helps participants gain admittance to 
four-year colleges. 

“A good portion of PACE students are 
scholarship winners and are strong aca- 
demically,” Cramer said. “A number also 
win transfer scholarships which reduces 
their tuition.” 

PACE is open five days a week, allowing 
for more accessibility to students for direct 
meetings. 

PACE is finishing up mid-semester evalu- 
ations, which consist of professors making 
contact with the mentors to discuss how 
students are performing. 

“The mentors are the key to keeping the 
student active,” Grady said. “If a student 
isn’t attending class, the mentor calling 
may provide the impetus for the student to 
come back before the situation gets out of 
hand.” 

She said the job of the mentors is to keep 
the student on track by providing personal 
contact they wouldn’t get if they weren’t 
involved in the program. The students and 
mentors meet regularly to make school 
more comfortable. 

“They might have been school shy or 
never very good at school, but they come 
back (with the help of the mentor) serious 
and it makes it easier for them to stay on 
track,” Grady said. 

This spring everyone involved with the 
program is waiting to hear if the grant that 
funds PACE wiil be renewed. Every four or 
five years, the program must reapply to 
keep running. 

Blanchard is optimistic about seeing the 
direction PACE will take next year. She is 
currently in the process of hiring a career 
counselor. 

Grady hopes those in the program will 
take advantage of all the services that can 
be provided, both personally and academi- 
cally. 

“The students should learn to be a better 
advocate for themselves,” she said. “Being a 
part of a group helps keep the students 
here.” 


Taking it one step at a time 


@ PACE gives student a 
second chance 


By DANNY GOODWIN 
Staff Reporter 


T= PACE program is open to students 
in need, and that includes any who 
have been out of school for a while, 
even 25 years. 

So when Dolly Pariseau made the deci- 
sion to enroll in college, she found a realis- 
tic and supportive team willing to help her. 

“PACE helps by keeping things in 
perspective,” Pariseau said. “Instead of just 
accepting I was overwhelmed with a full 
load of classes, they acknowledged it in- 
stead of rushing me along and ignoring it.” 

She grew up in Haverhill and said she 
wasn’t a good high school student because 
her home life didn’t make it important. 

“I was worried about where I was going 
to live. I basically went to socialize.” 

Pariseau has been in the PACE program 
since 1995 when she decided she wanted to 
improve her life instead of working at a job 
she didn’t enjoy or sitting around the house. 

She chose to come to NECC because it is 
close to home which is important because 
she has four children. 

She originally came on a trial basis and 
she ended up enjoying the experience, with 


good and supportive teachers, so she has 
stayed. Now she would even think about 
going on further. 

“There was a time when I was so over- 
whelmed here I didn’t even want to look at 
transferring. Now I can look into my op- 
tions for local colleges with their help be- 
cause they’ve allayed my fears and have 
given me options.” 

She said the PACE program and the 
support they’ve offered is the difference 
between staying and dropping out. By be- 
ing involved with PACE, it has helped ease 
any possible fear or anxiety. 

“My greatest problem is my aversion to 
math, but the math lab has been a great 
help,” she said. “You gain knowledge you 
nee to do whatever comes up by breaking it 
down into steps.” 

Pariseau said the math lab is very impor- 
tant to her, mostly because she never 
thought she'd be able to do algebra. She is 
afraid many people on campus don’t know 
it is open to everyone, not just PACE. 

She feels the math lab is understaffed 
and because it is not open on weekends 
many can’t use it. Otherwise she has seen 
herself grow academically with the help of 
PACE and the Women’s Resource Network. 

“You don’t feel like you’re being taken 
for granted here,” she said. “They're very 
encouraging and easy to talk to and they 
actually anticipate problems before they 
arise.” 


Showing the way 


PACE STAFFER Lousie Cramer works with student Kate Rose. 
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Making hard work pay off 


@ Former accountant 
helping students along 


By DANNY GOODWIN ~ 
Staff Reporter 


he PACE program has one very skilled 
math mentor on the team. He’d bet 


ter be, he used to be an accountant. 

For 15 years, Bob Hawes, staff assistant, 
instructor and PACE mentor, was in the 
accounting field in Stanford, Conn. It was 
when he relocated to Woburn he discov- 
ered he was no longer happy at his job. 

“I saw an ad for a math assistant at Mass 
Bay Community College. The first year 1 was 
there was followed by budget cuts so the job 
didn’t last very long,” he said. 

Tutoring gave him an opportunity to use 
communication skills he felt were not used 
enough in his last profession. Though his 
first job was abruptly over, it got his foot in 
the door, he said, and it resulted in him 
coming to NECC to take a part time lab 
position. 

His father was a teacher and college 
guidance counselor so tutoring did not 
arise from nowhere. Hawes said his father 
taught him it was important to do his work 
in school and provided him with support. 

“I spend so much time working with the 
students doing practice problems that I’m 
ready to take the test. But it was their hard 
work which brought them success,” he 
said. 

Hawes said students in the PACE pro- 
gram are usually regular visitors to the 
labs, but there are some students who he 
won’t see until five minutes before a test. 

“I thought there was a method to the 
madness of tutoring. But there isn’t,” he 
said, smiling. 

Hawes usually lets the students in need 
of help come to him rather than forcing 
them into help. He gives the students time 
to see who they relate with most, and this 
forms a personal relationship. 

He still considers himselfa little rusty in 
some areas of calculus and trigonometry 
and often his own students will open his 
eyes to new thinking. 

“You realize someone had a darn good 
insight, then you try it, pick it up and pass 
it offas ifyou’d figured it out all by yourself. 
I call it tutor plagiarism,” Hawes said. 

Once PACE students come on board, he 
tries to create a bridge from their high 
school to NECC. Students are encouraged to 
come forward with any trouble so they 
don’t fall between the cracks. 

He has seen his past mentees go in to the 
nursing, criminal justice, business and cer- 
tificate programs. He’s seen the students 
start at the developmental level and follow 
through to a career. 


met owe © ele or ree a ae een 


“I enjoy seeing the light bulb come 
on,” he said. “I saw them wandering around 
aimlessly two years ago.” 

Once a student finishes the program, 
they can look forward to a little public 
embarrassment. Hawes breaks out a toot-. 
horn as congratulations and makes a small 
scene of celebration in the lab. 

His reason for doing it? To show the 
others the program can finally be done and 
all the hardships have been worth it be- 
cause many think they'll never get through 
PACE. 

“I tend to kid around, make jokes. It 
tends to get silly often in here, but it breaks 
the tension.” 

PACE stays in contact with students by 
phone and letter. If there is a financial or 
personal problem, someone will try and 
direct the person to community services. 

Hawes can relate to the feelings of frus- 
trations most PACE students go through 
because of an experience he had during his 
sophomore year of college. He got very sick 
and got far behind and felt like he would 
never catch up. 

By relating his own experiences to his 
mentees he hopes they will be able to avoid 
a student giving up and not going to class. 
Arrangements can be made to reduce stu- 
dent anxiety. 

For example, if a student is struggling 
with the time limits of their class, they may 
be allowed to take the test in the lab where 
they can sit quietly and think for a while. 

“I’ve been through the point of frustra- 
tion all students go through,” he said. “But 
here we help pinpoint their interest to get 
a full idea of all the possible directions they 
might take.” 


A helping hand 

C. Tierney photo 
BOB HAWES helps students in the 
math lab. 
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BY ELIZABETH WEISE 
AP Cyberspace Writer 


grail — the “killer application” that will turn the 

Internet from a luxury to a necessity in the minds of 
the masses. But in Hollywood, they’ve narrowed the search 
a bit — they’re just looking for the next Jack Benny, whose 
1950’s show helped turn television from a novelty to 
something that everyone had to watch. 

“The medium is very new. People are still learning about 
it and the breakthrough shows don’t exist yet,” said David 
Wertheimer, president of Paramount Digital Entertain- 
ment. “We're still trying to find the Jack Benny show that 
will push the media.” 

No one ever claimed making money in the media 
business was simple. More art and magic than science, 
Hollywood has to have a high tolerance for failure, to go 
along with the heady and remunerative possibilities of 
success. 

But in venturing out into the unpredictable primordial 
soup of the Web, the studios look like the proverbial 
million monkeys writing Hamlet. Media conglomerates are 
using a scattershot approach, everyone trying everything 
in an attempt to find a formula that works. 

“Every company has to make a decision as to how much 
of a deficit they’re willing to experience to build a new 
business. Every studio has their own parameters and own 
model,” said Jim Moloshok, senior vice president of Warner 
Bros. Online. 

Not everyone believes deficits are necessary. In a market 
where users expect to get everything for free, just like on 
television, Disney is betting its extremely high-brand rec- 
ognition will push past the “pay” wall. 

Last week the company announced the coming launch 
of The Daily Blast, a subscription-based Web site for kids. 
For $4.95 a month, users will be able to access the site which 
will carry about an hour’s worth of “programming” a day, 
in the form of games, semi-animated comic books and 
news and sports geared towards children. 

Disney expects to pay for the site subscriptions, licens- 
ing and advertising, said vice president Richard Wolpert. 

Others are spending their time and money behind the 
scenes, working to develop that crucial breakthrough 
show. Thus far Paramount’s worked up 20 possible Web 
programs _ if indeed they'll actually be something that 
might be called a program, no one knows yet. Of those, two 
made it to the screen. 

“A lot of them we don’t launch. Frankly, you don’t have 
to launch them because you know they won't be the 
breakthrough. You go down that path and you know that 
they were learning experiences and then you try again,” 
said Wertheimer. 

For MGM, the Web is a way to connect with fans. Take 
the James Bond crowd. They can visit MGM’s Bond Website, 
track down new Bond products, find out when the next 
film’s coming out and catch up on any gossip associated 
with the whole Bond phenomenon. 

“We can aggregate the Bond consumers through the 
Internet and give them more of what they want and be a 
better supplier of content as a result of that,” said MGM 
Interactive general manager Ron Frankel. 

It works with the medium as it now stands. And in the 
future? Frankel imagines what watching Melrose Place might 
look like ten years from now. 

Across the bottom of your television screen are a series 
of icons representing each major character. The show 
itself, which you’ve called up off a menu of possible 
selections, is 22 minutes long. But click on any one of the 
icons and you get six more minutes of programming 
focusing on your favorite character, along with an extra 
commercial to pay for it. 

Another approach, favored by Warner Bros., is to make 
the television syndication model work on the Web. 

In 70 television markets across the country, Warner 
Bros. has teamed with a local TV affiliate to either create or 
enhance the station’s Web site with Warner’s CityWeb 
franchise. 

In a barter arrangement, stations provide Warner with 
one 30-second television spot per day in their local news. 
Warner sells the spot nationally, and that money funds 
CityWeb. 

“If you ask what is the single biggest thing that people 
are taking time away from so they can spend time on the 
Internet, the answer is television,” said Frankel. 

Warner sees CityWeb as a way to draw people back to 
television, or at least properties owned by television sta- 
tions, and by extension, back to Warner’s own site, which 
is linked to the local ones. 

“It’s about shelf space,” said Moloshok. 

For Sony Corp, the emphasis is less on a TV or movie 
model of entertainment and more on games. The 
Station@Sony.com lets users play individual or multi- 
player video games and TV game shows such as Jeopardy! 
and Wheel of Fortune. 

The sites, launched last month, also features updates on 
soap operas and an audio channel called Siren, featuring 
music by Sony artists. 

There seems to be a move away from the old notion that 
the be-all and end-all of online entertainment would be 
video on demand. 

Instead, studios are realizing that showing Seinfeld 
reruns from a Web site isn’t the future. 


HE veryone in the online world is searching for the holy 


eR 


Going online 


@ Hollywood 


searches for 


lucrative winning formula 


It’s not about the audience now, it’s about the audience 
to come. The kids today who watch less and less TV and 
spend more and more time playing video games and 
hanging out online 

“We need to focus on the 25-year-olds and earlier, and 
not 35-year-olds and older, because for those people, the 


statnet Chub 


Internet is never going to be a material part of their lives,” 
said Frankel. 
They’re going to grow up and be unsatisfied with sitting 
and being spoonfed entertainment, Wertheimer said. 
“They're the Net generation. They are what this is all 
about.” =AP 


For Details, Contact: The Intemet Club (As yet unnamed) 
Student Activities 
Elliot Way 


Haverhill, MA 01832 


David S. Hawkins 
C/O Student Activities 
E-Mail: dhawkins@hotmail.com 


The Formation Of A New Club At Northen 
Essex Community College And A Request 
For Assistance From Interested Students! 


The Internet Club needs help in getting organized! 
Also looking for Web Savvy individuals to design 


Web Page! 


Haverhill, April 4, 1997: I am looking for interested individuals to help me set up the internet 


club and perhaps be the tentative officers until an organization can be formed. Interested parties 


should e-mail me at dhawkins@hotinail.com. 


° “Ifyou are interested in helping set up the club, specify Organizational. 


° If you are interested in designing, posting to and/or helping to maintain the page, 


specify Technical Help. 


Finally if you are interested in just joining the club, specify Membership. 


With Help This Club Can Get Started! 


The opportunities I hope to generate with this club should be beneficial to both the Web Guru’s 


and the beginning computer user. The idea here is not so much to become involved in the internet, 


but to be exposed to people of varying interests, who all have the common connection of needing to 


use computers and the internet. I hope to organize an informational tour of a major computer 


company by the end of the Fall semester, and have a few speakers from different fields that use the 


technologies of today in their businesses. The meetings are to be informal, and I hope that by using 


the web page club members can have access to the club both from home and school. 
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City works together to clean ie Earth 


@ Haverhill takes 
on environmental 
problems 


By JACK SHIRLING 
Staff Reporter 


averhill’s home and busi 
H ness owners are giving 

back to the city they call 
home. 

Look around to some of the 
parks and traffic islands and you 
will see flowers starting to bloom. 
The next time your out for that 
Sunday drive and you see a vacant 
lot that looks... well... pretty damn 
nice, this was achieved through 
people like you and I. 

You, too, could play a part in 


~ this beautification process that is 


taking place in the city. Just make 
a call to Bright Side and you can 
feel some civic pride. 

Brightside is a non-profit orga- 
nization spearheaded by Programs 
Director Denise Johnson, along 
with a board of directors. 

In need of volunteers who aren’t 
afraid to get dirty or be creative, 
they are on the look out for spon- 
sors who can donate some money 
and/or time to continue their 
brightening of Haverhill. 

Elaine Barker was the original 
founder of the Haverhill chapter 
of Brightside. The organization was 
formed after she visited a similar 
one in Louisville, Ky., called Op- 
eration Brightside. 

It took a few years and some 
help from Haverhill’s former city 
counselor, Gary Demoracki, to get 
the organization off the ground. 


Denise has been involved for a 
year and a half and took on the 
director’s job in 1995. 

“The two main things that we 
do is the ‘Adopt a Park Program’ 
and the clean-up and beautifica- 
tion of the city,” Johnson said. 

The ‘Adopt a Park’ is a very 
successful program, involving Hav- 
erhill businesses that take care of, 
and maintain the various city- 
owned parks in Haverhill. 

The second thing is the cleanup 
of Haverhill, which starts in April 
and is done once a month until 
November in selected areas of 
town. Ifyou want an area cleaned- 
up and are willing to help, it is just 
a phone call away. 

Brightside relies on donations 
and fund-raising, since there is no 
money for it in the city budget. 

“We are a real grass roots orga- 
nization in partnership with the 
city,” Johnson said. 

Haverhill’s school children are 
also gaining an education in recy- 
cling and beautification. Johnson 
does presentations in the school 
system and works closely with the 
teachers to make children aware 
of the environment and how to 
recycle. 

Johnson stated “Children are 
more in tune with the environ- 
ment.” 

Brightside will be kicking off 
Earth Week with various activi- 
ties, starting April 18 and ending 
April 26. The first event will be an 
awards ceremony on April 18. The 
ceremony will take place at 3:30 
p-m., and will identify people in 
the community who are environ- 
mentally conscious. Mayor James 
Rurak will hand out the awards. 


The ceremony will take place at 
his office. Also on the agenda for 
April 18 is a spring fling/Earth 
Week “Kick-off Celebration” at the 
Elks Hall from 7p.m. to 12 a.m. 

On April 19, there will be a 
renovation project for the route 
110 rest area and various neigh- 
borhood cleanups including a 
cleanup of Swaseys Field, spon- 
sored by Mt. Washington Better- 
ment Association. 

On April 20, the largest event 
will take place, The “March For 
Parks”. This event will take place 
at Winnekenni Park from 1-3 p.m. 
The National Parks and Conserva- 
tion Association has been conduct- 
ing this event for eight years in 
order to raise awareness and 
money for the parks. 

Haverhill is hosting its first 
annual “March for the Parks” this 
year in order to bring awareness 
and celebrate Earth Day. 

All of the money raised will go 
to the restoration of Winnekenni 
Park. 

The march starts at the 
Brightside Office, located at 307 
Kenoza Ave., and continues around 
the basin to Castle trail, then on 
the Dudley Porter Trail and ends 
at the basin. The walk is approxi- 
mately two miles and pledge forms 
can be found at Brightside. 

On April 22, there will be a 
Geology Tour given by Bill 
Hammond, which will include sites 
on the Merrimack River. It may 
give people some important clues 
as to Haverhill’s geological past. 

Brightside will have a slide show 
at Winnekinni Castle from 7-9 p.m 
on April 24. 

On April 25, Arbor Day, the 


Deane rt 


Keeping clean 


Exchange Club will again give a 
tree to all first-graders. People are 
encouraged to tie pink ribbons 
around the trees that have been 
given and planted on Haverhill’s 
property. 

Brightside will also have a me- 
morial tree planting. 

April 26 will end the celebra- 
tion with a flea market at the 
Department of Public Works, lo- 
cated on Primrose Ave. in Haver- 
hill, from 9 a.m. to 1 p.m. 

Ocasio’s Karate school will hold 
a black belt spectacular and a por- 
tion of the proceeds ($3 admis- 
sion) will be donated to Brightside. 
This event will take place at Haver- 
hill High School, 137 Monument 
St. 

The organization has another 


J. Shirling photo 
IN CELEBRATION of Earth Day, students at Fox School 
clean up the school yard: Haverhill’s Jeremy Sheppard 
(raking), Jesse Snow and Benjamin Snow. 


project in the works. It involves 
buying a tree and the city will 
plant it wherever the person wants 
the tree. The tree can be in memory 
ofa person, or fora wedding or the 
birth of a child. Volunteers are 
also needed for a downtown 
cleanup in May. 

For Johnson, her reward is her 
vision to see her hometown look 
as beautiful as it can, accomplished 
through the sweat and dedication 
of Haverhill's greatest resource- 
its residents. 

Johnson sums it all up well by 
saying, “we are getting there, it’s 
a lot of work ... but Ican see where 
it could go.” 

For more information on 
Brightside please call 374-2356 and 
ask for Denise. 


Area students help the cause with April 22 clean-up 


@ Activities to 
take place at local 
schools, include 
cleaning down- 
town, playgrounds 


By JACK SHIRLING 
Staff Reporter 


hildren are anxious to par 
( ticipate in saving the Earth 
and playing a part of keep- 

ing our neighborhoods clean. 
Various activities will be going 
on in the many schools in Haver- 
hill, in collaboration with Earth 


Day, April 22. 

Fox School children have been 
busy creating posters for Earth 
Day. These posters will be dis- 
played on the Merrimack Valley 
Regional Transit buses. 

Armed with gloves and trash 
bags, the students will clean the 
trash that surrounds the _play- 
ground. 


Let’s act now before it’s too late 


@ Saving the 
Earth should 
be a priority 


By BETHANY REVAL 
Staff Reporter 


or millions of people through 
Fe: the world, Earth Day 

Week is fast approaching. 
Earth Day Week, April 18-23, is an 
extension of Earth Day, an attempt 
toimprove the environmental con- 
ditions on the Earth. 

Earth Day, founded by Gaylord 
Nelson, first took place on April 
22, 1970 as an environmental 
teach-in throughout the United 
States. 

“Earth Day achieved what I had 
hoped for,” Nelson said. “The ob- 
jective was to get a nationwide 
demonstration of concern for the 
environment so large, that it would 
shake the political establishment 
out ofits lethargy and finally force 
this issue permanently onto the 
national political agenda.” 

Earth Day has not only grown 
within the United States, it has 
grown throughout the world. 
“March For Parks,” created by the 
National Parks and Conservations 
Associations, celebrates its eighth 
annual “March For Parks” by hold- 


ing over 1,000 marches in North 
America, South America, Europe 
and the Middle East, to raise money 
for national parks. 

Earth Day has brought an in- 
creasing awareness of our envi- 
ronment to millions of people who 
would otherwise continue on the 
destructive path that we as a soci- 
ety have traveled on for many 
years. For example, who would 
have thought to recycle 20 years 
ago? Plastics, papers, aluminum 
products and tons of other materi- 
als got tossed into the trash and 
carried off to large dumps to take 
millions of years to decompose 
and hopefully turn into fertilizer. 

Well, folks, the time is here, we 
now have the capabilities to re- 
cycle. Recycling not only preserves 
natural resources, saves energy 
and reduces pollution, it is also a 
big money-maker. Massachusetts 
estimates that the processing and 
manufacturing ofone million tons 
of recyclable material contributed 
nearly $600 million to its economy 
in 1991. 

Luckily for our environment, 
most communities in this area 
recycle. However, if your commu- 
nity does not, contact your town 
or local government and put pres- 
sure on them to recycle. The Earth 


is worth it; it won’t last forever if 
we don’t take care of it. 

I would say it’s safe to assume 
that all of you either own a car or 
know someone who does. 

Well, as you probably know, 
automobiles emit loads of chemi- 
cals into the air, forming ground- 
level ozone, smog and helps de- 
struct a non-renewable energy 
source, petroleum. However, you 
should feel good because with an 
increased awareness in the envi- 
ronment, that pollution has de- 
creased dramatically in the past 
20 years. 

In an article called “How Auto- 
mobiles Have Cleaned Up Their 
Act,” Joseph Bast states that “Be- 
tween 1970-1991, total highway 
vehicle emissions of hydrocarbons 
dropped 66 percent, carbon mon- 
oxide emissions by 59 percent and 
nitrogen oxide by 21 percent, de- 
spite the doubling of vehicle miles 
traveled.” 

Bast also states, “Between 1987 
and 2000, the natural rate of turn- 
over in the domestic auto and 
truck fleet will produce further 
reductions of 50 percent in hydro- 
carbon emissions, 52 percent in 
carbon monoxide emissions and 
34 percent in nitrogen oxide emis- 
sions, without any changes in cur- 
rent emission standards for cars 
and trucks.” 


Tilton School will organize a 
team for the “March for Parks” 
program. Golden Hill students will 
plant and do an activity guide. 

Whittier students will be help- 
ing in the beautification process 
at Winnekenni Park. 

The students will be using their 
skills by baking healthy cookies 
for the volunteers. They also made 


birdhouses for the various conser- 
vation areas in Haverhill. 

The Richard Milburn High 
School students have been very 
active by organizing cleanups in 
the downtown district and collect- 
ing things for the Brightside Yard 
sale. The pupils from Sacred Hearts 
School will plant seeds for 
Brightsides beautification project. 


Reasons to Save the Earth 


: found it, it will last forever. 
cor ) It will give environmentalists 


4, ) Ill give us something to play with. : 
3.) The summer sun won't be oie eu 
to burn us to crisps without the “elobale 


warming. 


2.) We'll keep recycling businesses 1 in 


business. 


ie ile ed Ue able to stay a alive, < ; 


Vice President Al Gore had this 
to say about the ever popular au- 
tomobile: “We now know that their 
cumulative impact on the global 
environment is posing a mortal 
threat to the security of every na- 
tion that is more deadly than that 
of any military enemy we are ever 


again likely to confront.” 

Although emissions standards 
have gotten much harsher, some 
say that they still aren’t harsh 
enough. Hopefully someone will 
come up with a reasonable solu- 
tion to help our environment be- 
fore it’s too late. 
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Campus arts take center stage 


Lights, camera, ac 


@ Campus arts programs 
alive and well, despite 
occasional problems with 
space, funding 


By SIERRA FRANK & MATT CONNERY 
Impulse Editor & Editor 


CC If we didn’t have art, what would this 
world be like?” 

It is a question that Elaine Mawhinney asks 
all her students. Stop and consider it a mo- 
ment. What would a world without art be 
like? She asks them to consider what a trip to 
the grocery store would be with no music, no 
brilliant graphics, no dancing children. 

“You create or you stagnate,” she says. 
“The arts are a part of us.” 

Mawhinney is the director of the creative 
arts program at NECC, as well as a dance 
teacher and program coordinator. She cre- 
ated and continues torun the Stillpoint Dance 
Company at NECC. 

“We're very active,” she said of the dance 
program. “We’re in rehearsal all the time. We 
have three major rehearsals a week.” 

NECC is the only two-year school in the 
state, with the exception of Dean College in 
western Mass., to offer a dance program, 
Mawhinney said. It is the only public two-year 
college to have one. 

Dance is not the only artistic strong point 
at NECC. The college has an active theater 
program, which produces at least two shows 
each year; a literary arts magazine, which 
comes out every semester and a music club, 
which gives concerts and hosts open-mic jam 
sessions. 

In addition to- the student clubs, NECC 
offers academic courses in theater, writing, 


dance, photography, fine and graphic arts and 
music. 

“We've done more with the arts than any 
other community college,” Mawhinney said. 
“And yet we’re the only one without a fine arts 
building.” 

Mawhinney feels that all the campus arts 
programs are hurt by the lack ofa centralized 
space. 

“We are desperate for a fine arts center,” 
she said. “Space is our most important prob- 
lem.” 

The Board of Higher Education now has 

the plans for the Fine Arts, Center for Business 
and Industry and Computer Center before 
them. ‘ 
The building is slated to go adjacent to the 
student center on the Haverhill campus. Ac- 
cording to Chet Hawrylciw, assistant dean of 
humanities, the college, in particular Presi- 
dent Hartleb, has worked very hard to find the 
funding to make the arts center dream comes 
true for the college. 

“We've had to make the best case we can,” 
Hawrylciw said. “It’s been a project the college 
would like to see as soon as possible.” 

Despite the state’s inability to fund the 
center so far, Hawrylciw cites the individual 
efforts of the fine arts programs to be creative 
in solving the problems caused by inadequate 
facilities. 

“There’s no substitution for the hard work 
of the faculty,” Hawrylciw said. “They get 
creative and it’s to their credit.” 

Susan Sanders, who coordinates and runs 
the theater program, said space is a big issue 
for the Top Notch Players. 

“One of our biggest problems is storage 
space,” Sanders said. “We havea storage room, 
but it’s jammed to the gills already.” 

The Top Notch Players, NECC’s theater 
club, rehearse and perform in lecture hall B, 
on the third floor of the Spurk building, which 


Taking the stage 


@ One student’s dreams 
of acting materialized 
on the NECC stage 


By SIERRA FRANK s 
Impulse Editor 


avid Charest always sort of dreamed 
D: acting. He had a small part in his 
senior class play, but never really pur- 

sued a career in the theater. 

“It was always something I wanted to 
do,” he said. “But getting the guts to actually 
do it...” 

He finally found the guts to pursue his 
dream at NECC. Charest made his first appear- 
ance on the NECC stage last fall, playing the 
title role in Don Juan in Chicago, the Top Notch 
Players’ fall production. 

This spring, he played one of the lead 
characters in The Rivals, another Top Notch 
production. 

In addition to performing in the school 
shows, Charest performed at Giordano’s Din- 
ner Theater in Georgetown over winter break. 

He said it was good to work in another 
theater, with a different director and another 
crowd of actors. 

“It was interesting to see the contrast,” 
Charest said. 

He said he definitely intends to continue 
with acting, and hopes to transfer to a four- 
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year college where he can major in theater. 

He is uncertain when he will be able to 
transfer, due to his job situation. He is hopeful 
that he will be able to have a career in acting. 

Charest said he really enjoys doing theater, 
and is glad he finally took the step to get 
involved. 

“I did it and it turned out great,” he said. 
“It’s essentially a great learning experience.” 

Charest said the best thing about theater, 
in the end, is the thrill of performance. 

“You have that adrenaline feeling just push- 
ing you through the performance,” he said. 
“There’s nothing like it.” 

Although Charest has wanted to do theater 
for a long time, he had other responsibilities 
taking up his time and was unable to commit 
to rehearsal schedules and performance dates. 

Charest said the turning point for him 
came when he changed his hours working at 
UPS. : 

“I used to go straight from school to work, 
but then I switched shifts and thought, ‘IfI’m 
going to do anything, I should do it now’.” 

Charest’s role as Don Juan brought him 
praise from more than just family and friends. 
He was nominated for an acting award through 
the American College Theater Festival. 

“I was lucky enough to get nominated for 
my Don Juan performance to compete in the 
Irene Ryan awards,” he said. 

The Irene Ryan Competition is broken up 
into regional categories. Charest said there 
were about 100 competitors from his region 


they have converted to a small theater. 

Sanders said she can make do with using 
the lecture hall as the Top Notch Theater, but 
that it would be nice to have more storage 
space, and a scene shop where students could 
build sets and props for the plays. 

Sanders said the storage issue is important 
to make productions more economical. The 
more props that can be saved and stored, the 
fewer items need to be rebuilt or bought when 
another play is being done. While some props 
will never be used twice, others come up in 
almost every production. 

The arts center looks to cost upwards of $7 
million. The funding for the project has had 
top priority, according to Hawrylciw. 

Hope for the funding has gone up and 
down in recent years, but Hawrylciw remains 
optimistic. 

“Despite our space limitations, we're do- 
ing more than OK,” Hawrylciw said. “I think 
all of the programs are doing remarkably 
well. We’re very proud of our programs.” 

Storage space is not a problem for the 
dance program, but rehearsal room and per- 
formance space can be. 

The dance program runs out of a dance 
studio the size of a classroom. 

“Everything has to be done out of that 
studio,” Mawhinney said. 

Several scheduling conflicts have arisen in 
recent years because there is so much de- 
mand for the studio space. For performances, 
they remake the gym into a makeshift the- 
ater, hanging a scrim from the rafters and 
rolling out a marley dance floor over the 
basketball court. 

The campus art gallery, which had been 
located in the library, was closed down last 
semester, but was marred by poor atten- 
dance. 

The photography department suffers from 
weak facilities, according to its coordinator, 
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DAVID CHAREST 
in the first round. 

Each actor is given five minutes to do a 
scene and a monologue. 

Charest made it to the semifinal round, 
placing him in the top 36 students in the 
region. 

“It’s been real exciting,” Charest said of his 
theater experience so far. “It’s a lot of hard 
work, but if you put in the time, you can have 
a lot of fun with it.” 

He said that Susan Sanders, who coordi- 
nates the theater program, and Jim Murphy, 
who has directed the past several plays, have 
been invaluable to him as mentors. 

He particularly praised Murphy’s skills in 
working to bring out talent in his actors. 

“He knows how to push the right buttons 
to get what he wants, and to get you to be at 
your best,” Charest said. 


A Fine Arts Center 


“There are plans to build 
a theater on this campus 
with some adequate 


facilities.” 


David Hartleb, 
NECC President 


Kim Pickard. 

“We have, without a doubt, the worst 
facilities this side of the Hudson,” Pickard 
said. “That we do what we do is a credit to the 
students working under harsh conditions.” 

Pickard said the photography department 
is not large. It consists of only two classes, 
intro and advanced photography. 

He, however, feels that the program could 
expand if they had better facilities in which to 
work. 

“We would love to do more,” Pickard said. 
“But with the facilities, we can’t. We just don’t 
have enough lab space.” 

He said that certain individuals, including 
Hawrylciw and Mary Prunty, have been very 
supportive of the photography classes. 

Pickard said he frequently finds students 
take just the introductory class and don’t 
really get involved with photography. 

“The biggest problem I run into is people 
who take intro as their last class,” he said. “We 
are essentially just another course that people 
can take.” 

He said that those students who do get 
involved, find it worth their while. 

“Once they get into it, they really get a lot 
out of it,” he said. 

He said that the focus of most of his classes 
is simply to help people take better photo- 
graphs. 

“We have no pretense about turning them 
into professional photographers,” Pickard 
said. : 

Despite the amateur level, he said his 
students are very good, and some of them 


Young arti: 


® Student transfers here 
to study art; hopes to go 
on to Mass. College of Art 


By CARLY BEDROSIAN 
Staff Reporter 


asmine Gillingham, 18, is one of the many 

students here who wants to devote 

her life to being an artist. 

Gillingham is in her second semester of 
school, but her first at NECC. Gillingham 
transferred to this college from Westfield 
State, where she was not happy. She likes 
NECC a lot better. 

“You’re not a number at NECC,” Gillingham 
said. “I already know half the people.” 

She is a part-time student involved in two 
classes. She is taking English composition I 
and Drawing I. 

At first, Gillingham felt too advanced for 
her drawing class. As the class progressed, 


Hon... 


1ave gone on to become professionals. 

“[do have people who have turned into 
srofessional photographers,” Pickard said. 
I see some of my ex-students getting things 
yublished. That’s very gratifying.” 

He said that no matter what his students’ 
oals are, he tries to show them things in a 
.ew light. 

“Photography is seeing things you’ve never 
een before,” Pickard said. “Capturing things 
hat make people go ‘wow’!” 

There is only so much they can do, though, 
‘ickard said. 

Hawrylciw realizes many of the arts 
rogram’s problems, but cites that all parts of 
he college could use more money. 

“All NECC arts suffer from inadequate 
unds and facilities,” Hawrylciw said. “That 
oesn’t mean they are inadequate programs.” 

Mawhinney believes that the stronger NECC 
an make their arts programs, the stronger 
he college will be. 

“The arts are a great, great way of boosting 
nroliment,” Mawhinney said. 

She said that hosting art events on campus 
; good marketing for the college because it 
rings community members to NECC. 

Mawhinney used to coordinate the Cre- 
tive Arts Series each year, which hosted 
round 20 events a year, drawing crowds 
anging from 50 people, to 400. 

Events were held in the Bentley Library 
onference area. The program had a budget of 
7,500 per year to hire performers and adver- 
se events. 

During a round of budget cuts a few years 
go, funding for the program was lost. Little 
as been done in the way of bringing perform- 
rs to campus since then, according to 
fawhinney. 

She said the Creative Arts Series was im- 
ortant to the college because it advertised 
ome ofthe very good things happening in the 
rts here. 

“Northern Essex was known as the cul- 
iral center of the Merrimack Valley at that 
me,” she said. “Not only was it a community 
srvice, but it enhanced the image of the 
ollege.” 

She said that, as a cummunity college, 
ECC is always fighting to improve its public 
nage. Displaying quality arts programs is a 


good way to do that. 

“The Creative Arts Series was extremely 
successful,” she said. “It needs to be resur- 
rected.” 

The school also used to host a high school 
teacher’s symposium, which brought high 
school teachers to NECC to discuss arts pro- 
grams and teaching techniques. 

Mawhinney said it was also important 
because it exposed high school teachers to the 
art facilities at the college. That, she felt, was 
an important recruitment tool. It, too, has 
been discontinued due to a lack of funding. 

The dance club is still teaching a summer 
camp at Maudslay, which Mawhinney said is 
good public relations for the college, as well 
as a great experience for the students. 

Advanced dance students teach around 40 
children from the ages of 4-7 each summer. 
This is the fifth year the program has been in 
effect. 

“People just don’t know what we have 
here,” she said. “The arts need more visibil- 
ity.” 
She is thankful for the financial support 
made available to the group through Student 
Activities. 

“Without the support of Student Activi- 
ties, we couldn’t do what we're doing,” she 
said. 

Sanders said the theater program, too, is 
funded almost entirely by student activities. 

“We get our funding from student govern- 
ment,” Sanders said. “It would be wonderful if 
we had more money, but I understand that 
other organizations need funding.” 

She said that between Student Activities 
and the funds the club earns from ticket sales, 
they manage to get enough money each year 
to do their productions. 

The Top Notch Players have just completed 
a production of The Rivals, and will be produc- 
ing an evening of one-act plays later this 
semester. 

Mawhinney recognizes the administration 
for being supportive in terms of attending 
performances and expressing support for the 
programs. 

Sanders mentioned that she thought the 
theater program was understaffed. 

“Ideally, there should be a minimum of 
one full-time person and two adjunct 


st happy at NECC 


Aspiring Artist 


“You’re not a number at 
NECC. I already know 
half the people.” 


Jasmine Gillingham 


owever, she realized her assignments were 
elpful. 

“By doing the basics, my artwork is becom- 
1g better,” she said. 

Since she was a child, she has had an 
\terest in art. Her mother is an artist, and her 
fe has been an inspiration to Gillingham. 

There was a time when Gillingham was in 
xth grade and she entered an art contest for 
IT. They accused her of entering her mother’s 
ork, so they wouldn’t accept it. 

Over the years, Gillingham has worked on 


drawing, painting and photography, but her 
favorite thing to do is to design clothes and 
sew them. 

“To finish something and say, ‘Yeah, I did 
this,’ is so rewarding,” she said. 

After NECC, Gillingham’s goal is to go to 
the Massachusetts College of Art. There, she 
wants to major in fashion design. 

Other activities she enjoys are 
snowboarding and going dancing at the clubs 
in Boston. 

Between having fun and being an artist, 
she also finds time to work for an antique 
business her mother and stepfather run. 

Gillingham enjoys keeping busy because 
most of her friends are away at school. She 
thinks it’s better that her friends are away, 
because even though she misses them, she 
has more time to focus on her artwork and 
academics. 

She needs to work hard on putting to- 
gether her portfolio, so she can attend the 
Massachusetts College of Art. 

But for now, she says there’s no rush, and 
she’s happy with what she’s doing. 


faculty,” Sanders said. “With just me, they 
only get my perspective, which is why I bring 
someone else in to direct.” 

Jim Murphy has directed the last four 
shows, leading Sanders to think that it is time 
to get a new director, or direct a piece herself, 
so that students can experience working with 
a variety of directors. 

Mawhinney said she thinks students do 
great things in the arts at NECC. 

“It’s wonderful to see that kind of involve- 
ment,” she said. 

She also said that everyone who is inter- 
ested in dance at NECC can get involved. She 
said there is little competition, and perform- 
ers don’t try to prove that they’re better than 
everyone else. 

“Everyone just does it because they love 
it,” Mawhinney said. 

Sanders said the theater can always use 
new students. 

“I would like to see more students involved 
in the theater program, especially the techni- 
cal aspect,” she said. “This semester, student 
involvement has been terrific.” 

Mawhinney stressed that improved fine 
arts facilities would benefit the whole college. 

“A building is a priority,” she said. “It 
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National Poetry Month 


would help enrollment and it would help PR.” 

David Hartleb said he agrees strongly with 
the complaints faculty have about the art 
facilities on campus. 

He hopes to see those problems corrected. 

“There are plans to build a theater on 
campus with adequate facilities,” Hartleb said. 

He said the state legislature has approved 
$7.5 million in bonds to build a fine arts 
center on campus. 

Though the legislature approved the money 
over a year and a half ago, no action has yet 
been taken. 

Hartleb said it is a matter of getting the 
state to actually supply the funds that the 
lawmakers have approved. 

“We are now trying to educate the gover- 
nor and his staff about the importance of this 
building to our campus,” Hartleb said. 

Hawrylciw agrees with the importance 
placed on the new building. On the other end, 
he stresses the need for the college to do as 
well as it can to make do with the equipment 
available. 

“It’s a real interesting situation here,” 
Hawrylciw said. “Thank God we’re not wait- 
ing for a building, though. The arts are alive 
and well.” 


C. Tierney photo 


APRIL IS National Poetry Month. The campus bookstore has a display of poetry 
books in a variety of styles, ranging from this year’s anthology of ‘Best 
American Poetry’ to one volume entitled ‘Really Bad Poems.’ While verse is no 
longer the most popular form of writing in America, it is still a timeless way 
to express emotions and ideas. So sometime during April, settle down with a 
good book of poems and enjoy this ancient art form in one of its many current 


or traditional styles. 


While you're at it, you may want to check out some of Allen Ginsberg’s work. 
Allen Ginsberg was one of the most influential figures in the Beat movement 
of the 1950s and ’60s. His most influential work was probably the epic poem, 
Howl, which he first performed at a San Francisco coffee house. He published 
poetry and prose throughout his life, and continued to perform his work. 
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One retlection of area’s rich arts history 


@ Whittier used 
his words to 
help others 


By AMY JANVIER 
Features Editor 


hen their son, John 
Greenleaf, was born 
Dec. 17, 1807, John and 


Abigail Whittier had no idea that 
their oldest child would someday 
be a famous poet. 

Growing up on his family’s 
farm, John Greenleaf, along with 
his two sisters and a brother, had 
to work to keep the farm going. 
His least favorite job was milking 
his seven cows. 

Whittier’s family was not pov- 
erty-stricken. When he was 10, his 
father bought 2 1/4 acres of 
meadow in his name, to expand 
the farm. 

Whittier’s father was held in 
high regard by both the surround- 
ing community and his son, alike. 

Yet, Whittier’s affections were 
geared more toward his mother. 

He learned kindness and char- 
ity from his mother , as wellas the 
morals.and ethics that would shape 
his life. 

Whittier developed a keen in- 
terest in nature at an early age. 
His uncle, Moses Whittier, lived 
with the family and often took 
him on nature trips. 

Moses taught John about the 
birds, animals and plants that sur- 
rounded them. 

Whittier, while never complain- 
ing, would often be caught rush- 
ing through his chores so he could 
go fishing with his uncle. He 
wanted to learn more about the 
beauty that surrounded him. 

Whittier was nota strong young 
man, but made up for his lack of 
brawn with a well-toned brain. 

He was tuned into his mental 
capabilities with the help of his 
cousin, Mary Emerson Smith. 

According to J.G. Whittier’s bi- 
ography, by Roland H. Woodwell, 
Whittier said his cousin helped to 
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bring out “the powers of my mind, 
the mysteries of my own spirit.” 

People Whittier met were used 
as models for characters in his 
poems. : 

For example, a daily visitor to 
his home, Dr. Elias Weld, was the 
doctor described in the poem Snow- 
Bound. Another such character was 
based on Harriet Livermore, a fre- 
quent and not entirely well-liked 
visitor in the Whittier household. 

An incident in school led 
Whittier to write a poem that 
moved some people, like Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, to tears. 

The poem, In School Days, told 
the story of a young girl who feels 
bad for beating a boy in a spelling 
contest. The reason the girl gave 
was “because, you see, I love you.” 

Later, Whittier told Helen Keller 
that the poem was written about 
himself and a girl named Sally. 

Whittier’s poems were first 
published when his sister, Mary, 
sent them to William Lloyd Garri- 
son, who ran the Free Press in 
Newburyport. 

Later, Whittier’s work went to 
Abijah W. Thayer, then the editor 
of the Haverhill Gazette. 

Both Garrison and Thayer urged 
Whittier to pursue a better educa- 
tion, because they saw the poten- 
tial contained in Whittier’s writ- 
ing. 

Thayer offered to house 
Whittier in order for him to at- 
tend a new academy which opéned 
in Haverhill. To pay the $4 tuition, 
Whittier took a job with a shoe- 
maker. 

One of Whittier’s teachers de- 
scribed him as “a young man who 
often, at the shoemaker’s bench, 
had hammered out fine verse,” as 
seen in his biography. 

After finishing two years at the 
Haverhill Academy, Whittier went 
on to become an editor for the 
National Philanthropist, a weekly 
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THE BIRTHPLACE of the Merrimack Valley’s most famous poet is a local historic 


landmark. 
temperance paper run by Garri- 


son. He later switched his 
editorship to the American Manu- 
facturer, another temperance pa- 
per. 

Continuing to write for news- 
papers, Whittier also wrote his 
poetry and had it published in 
books. 

According to his biography by 
Woodwell, Whittier’s volume, The 
Vision of Echard , sold 2,282 copies 
by May of the next year. 

Whittier’s work received many 
good reviews by both editors and 
critics alike. He also met the re- 
spect and admiration of his fellow 
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citizens. 
Whittier did not limit himself 
to writing. He took an active ‘role 


in his community and was in-, 


volved in various aspects of 
Amesbury politics. 

He was the director for the 
Amesbury and Salisbury Home for 
Aged Women. 

He also donated books to the 
library and he attended town meet- 
ings. 

Whittier didn’t marry because 
he didn’t believe in the institu- 
tion. He’d had a few girlfriends 
and a large following of admirers. 

Toward the end of his life, 


Whittier became physically weak- 
ened by illnesses. 

In the last year of his life, he 
suffered from the grippe, colds 
and the flu, until he finally had a 
stroke. 

The right side of his body was 
paralyzed and he was steadily be- 
coming weaker. 

When he could muster up the 
energy to speak a few words, he 
would often say, “I love all the 
world.” 

On the afternoon of Sept. 6, 
1892, John Greenleaf Whittier died. 
He was 85 years-old, an accom- 
plished poet, writer and friend. 
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Getting ready for summer 


® Sun and fun lie 
ahead, without the 
financial burn 


By AMY JANVIER 
Features Editor 


here are various possible 

summer pastimes that are 

inexpensive, fun and possi- 
bly even free. 

This should be kept in mind as 
activities and adventures are be- 
ing planned, as many of us lack 
the vast funds needed to vacation 
and go to amusement parks. 

Programs and events will run 
in every city for entertainment 
and educational purposes. It de- 
pends on the individual to get 
involved. 

Different groups in Haverhill 
run workshops and activities at 
Winnekenni Castle for both chil- 
dren and adults. 

There are local theater group 
productions, craft fairs, teddy bear 
picnics and public events that cost 
little or nothing. 

If there’s nothing going on 
there, just go for a picnic or fly a 
kite. 

Believe it or not, kite flying is 
not just fun, but good exercise as 
well. 

Another fun and healthy way 
to entertain yourselves this sum- 
mer is swimming. Of course, most 
‘people do that anyway, but it’s the 
where and the when that make it 
interesting. 

Student Caron Markle, unde- 
clared, enjoys swimming late at 
night in the lake behind her house. 

“It’s great because there’s no 
one around and you can be as 
crazy as you want,” Markle said. 
“My friends and I have made it a 
summer tradition.” 

The beach is also a great place 
to swim. It costs next to nothing, 
maybe a dollar or two to park. 
Also, there are a bunch of differ- 
ent things to do there. 

It may seem immature, but 
playing in the sand is kind of fun. 

“lve seen my grandparents 
build sand castles, and they never 
worried about seeming silly. They 
just had fun with it,” Markle said. 

If you don’t like sand, body 
surf. It’s fairly easy to cruise along 
the top of a wave with no board, 
but without experience, you prob- 
ably won’t stay there long. Still, 
it’s fun to try. 

If you don’t like the water, en- 
joy the sights. 

There are an infinite number 
of shells to be found on beaches 
everywhere. Some people actually 
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turn these finds into a profit, by 
decorating and painting shells, or 
turning them into jewelry. 

If the beach is too hot, try your 
own yard. Read a bookin the shade, 
or play a board game with a friend. 
It’s not highly active entertain- 
ment, but it’s a cooler way to keep 
busy. 

Some people prefer to be active 
when the weather is nice. The 
Haverhill Stadium has numerous 
fields on which to play, as well as 
tennis courts, playgrounds and 
smooth pavement for bike riding 
or rollerblading. 

In addition, there are basket- 
ball courts that are sometimes 
used for street hockey. All of these 
options are completely free. 

There are also fields available 
at the Haverhill campus. 

According to Nita Lamborghini, 
athletic director, it’s unclear as to 
whether or not the Wellness and 
Fitness Center will be open this 
summer, “...but the fields here are 
beautiful and we havea track open 
to everyone,” she said. 

These fields are ideal for all 
types of sports, including frisbee. 

“I come here sometimes dur- 


ing the summer with my friends 
to play ultimate frisbee,” said Dan 
Carpos, an NECC student. 

“It gets kind of messy, but it’s a 
blast,” he said. 

Student Activities will also be 
running programs this summer, 
now that summer students are 
starting to pay student fees as part 
of their cost to attend. 

Hiking is an excellent form of 
exercise and an adventurous 
hobby. Depending on where you 
prefer to hike, it’s relatively cheap, 
or even free. 

A great place to hike is The 
Flume, a natural New Hampshire 
trail off of Cannon Mountain, cut 
into rocks by a steady flow of 
water. There are bridges over 
springs and caves to see and expe- 
rience, at a low price of about 
seven dollars. There is also a bike 
trail. 

Camping is also a great way to 
spend a weekend. If you just go to 
any little campground with your 
tent and supplies, it shouldn’t cost 
too much money. 

If you don’t think you can af- 
ford to camp in the mountains or 
in a state forest, try your own 


backyard. It’s free, you know your 
neighbors and if you have to use 
the bathroom, you know there are 
no lines or bugs to deal with. 
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an Indian powwow that is open to 
the public. There is dancing and 
music, as well as jewelry, clothes, 
crafts, weaponry and food on dis- 
play and for sale. It’s also cheap, 
fun and educational for all. 
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Senate president a student advocate 


@ Ambition and 
energy lie behind 
voice of leader 


CAROLYN DRAGO 
Staff Reporter 


ik student voice is the em- 
bodiment of the senate and, 
the college, said Kelly Ryan, 
NECC’s student senate president. 

“I stand by the students whole- 
heartedly,” Ryan said, “and will 
not allow their voice to fall by the 
wayside.” 

Ryan emphasized the need for 
student feedback and support in 
elections and campus organiza- 
tions. 

Still, she acknowledged stu- 
dents’ busy schedules, which may 
keep them from getting involved. 

Ryan, 34, encourages students 
to propose ideas to her and other 


Suicide prevention a possibility if you 


@ Now 9th leading 
cause of death in 
every age group 


ETROIT — Suicide is a top 

cause of death nationally, 

underscoring the impor- 

tance of acting quickly to help 

people in trouble, mental health 

experts said as National Suicide 

Prevention Month began this 
month. 

“By knowing the signs, changes 

in behavior or expressions of sui- 
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members of the senate saying, 
“We're interested in the comments 
and complaints of the students.” 

Ryan prides herself on being 
approachable and open-minded. 

The Georgetown resident said 
she refuses to involve herself in 
college “politics,” which, she ad- 
mitted, she hardly understands. 

“It overshadows the needs of 
the students,” she said. 

She believes the main focus of 
administration and faculty should 
be on the students. 

“I am here to represent the 
students,” she said, “not for per- 
sonal gain.” 

Sociology Professor, CJ. Crivaro, 
described Ryan as “an excellent 
role model” and wishes she had 
more students who were as equally 
dedicated. 

Ryan, who became senate presi- 
dent in February, said President 
Hartleb’s inauguration was not 
only inspirational and symbolic of 
NECC’s bright future but, benefi- 


cide, you can intervene and get 
the person to some help. Suicide is 
always about ending pain, usually 
emotional pain,” said Tony 
Rothschild, president of Pontiac- 
based Common Ground Crisis Cen- 
ter. 

Nationwide, suicide is the ninth 
leading cause of death among all 
age groups and the third leading 
cause among people ages 15-24, 
according to the U.S. Centers for 
Disease Control and Prevention’s 
National Center for Health Statis- 
tics. 

But “you see them across the 
age spectrum,” said Rothschild, 
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cial to students, in that he is stu- 
dent friendly and accommodat- 
ing. 

“He’s a real individual behind 
the name,” she said. “A new presi- 
dent is just what this college 
needed to get out of stagnation.” 

Hartleb holds Ryan in high re- 
gard as well, and admires “her 
passion for fairness and justice.” 

“Kelly Ryan is greatly concerned 
about the quality of education stu- 
dents receive. Not only does she 
express this concern, she demon- 
strates it.” 

Ryan also credits fellow peer 
adviser, Jason Faria, and senate 
adviser, Kelly Sullivan, for their 
support and inspiration 

Currently, Ryan is pushing for 
changes in the election procedure. 
Under these changes, formal de- 
bates will be required for those 
candidates running for the stu- 
dent trustee. 

Also, Ryan is supporting Faria 
and his petition to amend the 


whose agency evaluates children 
throughout Oakland County and 
who was a consultant for Oxford 
schools after more than a dozen 
students attempted suicides in 
about a year. 

Some attempts stem from bio- 
logical depression, or because 
teens are too young to handle 
overwhelming feelings of hope- 
lessness, said Dr. Jimmie Lelészi, 
chief of psychiatry at Children’s 
Hospital of Michigan. 

“While they’re in this danger- 
ous area, they may need short- 
term hospitalization or intensive 
counseling. Medications at times 


college’s constitution. 

The purpose of this petition is 
to eliminate the director of stu- 
dent activities’ and/ or other 
administration's votes on student 
issues, thus changing the bylaws. 

Ryan is also proposing a forum 
where students will be able to 
directly question Hartleb on col- 
lege issues, beginning at the end 
of April, devoid of faculty and ad- 
ministration. 

Hartleb supports Ryan’s idea 
calling it “superb.” 

“I'm not in the classrooms, so 
it’s a good way for me to interact 
with students,” Hartleb said. 

Ryan, who will have achieved 
an associate’s degree in psychol- 
ogy by the end of the semester, is 
planning to transfer. 

She is considering Bradford and 
Merrimack College for September, 
where she will continue majoring 
in psychology. 

“NECC is in the middle of some- 
thing special,” Ryan said. “There 


Student leader 


KELLY RYAN, student senate 
president, supports NECC 
students wholeheartedly. 


are real signs of progression, which 
is vital for a college. Let’s continue 
forward.” 


know what to look for 


are helpful,” Leleszi said. 

“Depression and anxiety are 
painful. You wouldn’t expect a 
child to have an arm set without 
relief.” 

Tara Fuller, 20, of Wayne 
County, said counseling and medi- 
cation helped ease her out of a 
deep depression in 1991. 

“I was staying in my room. I 
wouldn’t go out, I wouldn’t do 
anything. wouldn’t eat,” she said. 

Fuller’s advice to people who 
feel overwhelmed: “It’s real good 
to talk to someone and get help.” 

With teens, parents should 


watch for talk about suicide and 
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changes in behavior, such as sleep- 
ing all the time, Rothschild said. 

“When they make the decision 
to kill themselves, they tend to be 
up in spirits” and may begin giv- 
ing away prized possessions, he 
said. 

Attempted suicides have gradu- 
ally increased over the past 30 
years, and more of them end in 
deaths, mostly because guns are 
now used more often, Rothschild 
said. 

People who have someone de- 
pressed in their household should 
keep guns locked up, he said. 

—AP 


Whether you need to make up a course, want to get your 
degree more quickly, or just would like to get ahead in your 
job, check out the credit courses offered this summer at 
Northern Essex Community College. Choose from day, 
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e May 20-—June 20 
e May 24-Aug 16 
e June 23-Aug 15 
e June 30-July 30 


Northern Essex also offers hundreds of noncredit summer — 
courses in Haverhill, Lawrence, and extension sites in 
Andover, Newburyport and Methuen. Noncredit courses 
range from career growth to computers. 


Northern Essex Community College 


Haverhill e Lawrence ¢ Call 1-800-NECC-123 
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Student actors click with right chemistry 


@ Top Notch group 
proves itself again 
with ‘The Rivals’ 


By KIM DIVINCENZO 
Staff Reporter 


nother great performance 
A given by the Top Notch 

Players as they performed 
Richard Sheridan’s The Rivals in 
the April 4 premiere. 

The play takes place in 17th 
Century England and embarks on 
a comical turn of events concern- 
ing the character's love lives. 

Under the direction of Jim 
Murphy, the cast members became 
their characters and really had 
fun with them. 

The English accents and 17th 
Century dialogue was spoken with 
ease by all the cast members. 

Each actor and actress put great 
effort into making their character 
work for them. 

Twyla Heaney was lively, and 
hysterical in her portrayal of the 
ignorant aunt, Mrs. Malaprop. 

J. Mark Morrison really brought 
his character, Bob Acres, to life 
with his zany antics and body lan- 
guage. Shawn Maguire got more 
than a few laughs from the audi- 
ence in his part as Sir Anthony 
Absolute. 

The cast had great chemistry 
with one another. They worked 
well together and it was obvious 
they were enjoying themselves. 

Dave Charest (Captain Abso- 
lute) and Liz Burns (Lydia Lan- 
guish) worked together nicely. 
Charest and Burns were both 
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Drama Review 


charming and comical. 

Tonya Lwowski (Julia) was com- 
forting and elegant in both her 
manorand speech. Jeremy Stevens, 
who plays Julia’s suitor, Faulkland, 
was convincingly love sick. 

Dave Midjet was dignified yet 
stern in his portrayal of Sir Lucius 
O’Trigger. 

The servants in the play did a 
fantastic job and really made the 
audience laugh. 

Milo Smith (Mr. Fag) and Jen 
Truppner (Lucy) were delicious in 
their performances. They were 
comical in their mere presence. 
They both had a great stage pres- 
ence in which you couldn’t help 
but smile while they were on stage. 

Also in the cast of servants 
were Susan Townsend (Bridjet), 
Bill Burns (David) and Laura-Leigh 
Percival (maid), who were all pleas- 
ant and funny. 

The costumes supplied by Illu- 
sions of Stoneham were fabulous. 
They were representative of the 
period and the wigs were realistic. 

Advisor Susan Sanders did a 
great job with the set design. With 
the help of the ensemble, scene 
changes were quick and efficient. 

The members of the ensemble 
include Jessie Gil, Kerri Haynes, 
Jenny Lwowski, Carlos Pardilla, 
Marie Helene Renaud, Cheri 
Thurstrom and Leif Young. 

Additional members ofthe staff 
included stage manager Chrisy 
Noyes, choreographer Cheri 
Thunstrom and Poster Colleen 
Henderson. 

The crew members included 


Maria Amezaga, Bob Boisvert, 
Burns, Charest, Haynes, Christine 
Gilman, Heaney, Henderson, 
Lwowski, Lwowski,. Midget, 
Morrison, Percival, Renaud, Smith, 


Stevens, Thunstrom, Townsend, 
Truppner, and Young. 

The Top Notch Players have 
been putting on top notch produc- 
tions for quite some time now, 


and this show is no exception. 
Look for a series later this semes- 
ter in May. Congratulations to all 
cast members on yet another suc- 
cessful play. 
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"MERRIMACK COLLEGE 1947-1997 


For transfer information, please contact: 


Office of Admission 
Merrimack College 
North Andover, Massachusetts 
508-837-5100 


Transfer to Bentley and gain more of what 
today’s employers are looking for. 


Business acumen. Marketing savvy. The computer know-how 
business leaders want most. It’s no wonder nine out of ten Bentley 
students land positions in their chosen fields within six months 
of graduation, or go on to graduate school. 

Find out more. Learn about our eight business and six liberal 
arts majors, and our flexible credit transfer policy. Schedule a 
campus visit and talk with our financial aid counselors. 

Preferred application 
deadline is May 15 for 
full-time study. (Students 
are accepted on a space 
available basis after that.) 
Part-time enrollment is 
ongoing throughout 
the summer. 

For more information ZIP PHONE 
call 617/891-2244 Oneamail Mail to: Bentley College 


Undergraduate Admission 
transfer@bentley.edu. 175 Forest Street, Waltham, MA 02154-4705 


E-mail: transfer@bentley.edu. 
Phone: 617/891-2244 
L 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY STATE 


G BENTLEY 
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THINK AHEAD. STAY AHEAD. 


©1997 BENTLEY COLLEGE 


Bentley’s undergraduate and graduate business programs are accredited by the American Assembly of Collegiate Schools of Business (AACSB). 
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@ A weak script covers 
up Harrison Ford’s 
great performance 


By MIKE MCINTYRE 
Staff Reporter 


ather than being explosive like an 
R« car bomb in Belfast, The Devil's 

Own turned out to be just a fire- 
cracker. 

Making $14.8 million in its opening 
weekend behind Jim Carrey’s Liar Liar, The 
Devil’s Own stars The Fugitive Harrison Ford 
and Golden Globe winner, Brad Pitt. 

Ford plays New York police sergeant 
Tom O’Meara, a family man who unknow- 
ingly houses an IRA terrorist. Francis 
McGwire, played by Pitt, gradually becomes 
a son-like figure to O’Meara and his family. 

The first half hour of the film shows the 
gruesome, disturbing and violent realities 
that plague Northern Ireland. As a young- 
ster, McGwire sees his father gunned down 
at the dinner table by a masked assailant. 

The battle between McGwire’s IRA com- 
rades and the British military is intense. 

Although the scene is stomach-turning, 
it gives the audience a taste of what it’s 
been like in Belfast. 

Wanted by the British government, 
McGwire flees to the United States to re- 
trieve stinger missiles that could change 
the tide of power in Northern Ireland. This 
is where the film starts to slow down. 

Arranged to stay at the O’Meara home in 
Staten Island, McGwire must put up with 
the no-nonsense arms dealer Billy Burke 
(Treat Williams), and play the role of the 
innocent foreigner in the U.S.A. 

The film attempts to show a special bond 
between O’Meara and McGwire. Unfortu- 


Kilmer excels 


@ Remake captures 
actor’s talents as he 
reveals various 
characters within 


By ANDY FOLEY 
Staff Reporter 


he ’60s Roger Moore television show, 
The Saint, comeS to the big screen, this 
time starring previous Batman star 

Val Kilmer. 

Kilmer is Simon Templar, a master thief 
and womanizer, who gets himself in a 
bigtime steal. 

Templar’s job is to help Russian billionare 
Ivan Tretiak’s (Rade Serbedzija) with his 
dream of making himself the first Czar of 
the new Russian Empire. The problem is 
that the key to Tretak’s plans is in the hands 
of scientist Emma Russell (Elisabeth Shue), 
who Templar starts falling for, something 
he is not used to. 


* 


A sneak peak at 


@ ‘Sleepers’, ‘Romeo 
and Juliet’ lead the pack 


By KIMBERLY DIVINCENZO 
Staff Reporter 


his month, there is a little something 
Te everyone in the video stores. The 

latest rentals have drama, love, sus- 
pense, comedy and action. 

April 1 brought the arrival of Sleepers, a 
disturbing drama starring Brad Pitt, Robert 
DeNiro, Dustin Hoffman and Kevin Bacon. 
This story revolves around four friends who 
have decided to get revenge on the guards 
who abused and tormented them at a re- 
form school in upstate New York 15 years 
earlier. 

William Shakespeare’s Romeo and Juliet made 
its way from Verona to video stores April 8. 
This classic love story, directed by Baz 
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‘Devil’s Own’ doesn’t live up to promise 


nately, there was not enough scenes with 
the two that would convince the audience 
of the strength of that bond. 

The middle of the film lags, with McGwire 
and his troubles with Burke and his hench- 
men. McGwire must wait for the IRA to give 
the green light in purchasing the weapons. 

O’Meara runs into an unneeded conflict 
between man versus self when he contem- 
plates retirement after an accident involv- 
ing his partner Edwin Diaz, played by Ruben 
Blades. 

When invaders strike in the O’Meara 
home, the movie starts to build a little 
momentum, but not enough. O’Meara dis- 
covers the truth concerning the Irishman 
living in his basement. 

McGwire goes on the run. O’Meara is 
torn between the bond with McGwire and 
being a loyal police officer. He must find 
McGwire before he is able to unleash vio- 
lence on his British enemies. 

The film has some good qualities. Unfor- 
tunately, the bad aspects smother the good. 
Ford and Williams both give stable perfor- 
mances for such a feeble script. 

Pitt does a mediocre job playing McGwire. 
The role could have been performed better 
if Pitt had a more convincing Irish accent, 
like Tom Cruise in Far and Away. 

Try renting Devil’s Own when it comes 
out on video, but don’t bother spending 
$7.25 at the cinema. 


‘Observer’ Stars 


** for an uninspired 
rehash of Harrison 


Ford’s ‘Patriot Games’ 
role. 


in ‘The Saint’ 

This is Kilmer’s best acting to date. He 
plays various characters, doing everything 
from putting on various disguises to speak- 
ing with different accents. To say this is his 
best film is hard, judging from his previous 
work as Doc Holliday in Tombstone to Jim 
Morrison in Oliver Stone’s The Doors. 

Shue plays the love interest and scientist 
in The Saint. This role is different from any 
other film she has done. With every new 
film, her acting gets better and better. She 
doesn’t have that “girl next door” image 
anymore, since her portrayal as a prostitute 
in Leaving Las Vegas, in which she received 
both Oscar and Golden Globe nominations. 

The chemistry is so strong between 
Shue and Kilmer that there were rumors 
around the set that they were having an 
affair off camera. 

The Saint is directed by Phillip Noyce who 
directed such films as Patriot Games and 
Clear and Present Danger, both starring 
Harrison Ford. One of the many reasons 
why The Saint works so well is the setting. 
The film takes place in London and in 
Moscow, giving the picture a mysterious 


the latest home 


Luhrmann, starring Leonardo DiCaprio and 
Claire Danes, is updated with guns, fast 
cars, cool clothes and a hot soundtrack. 

Also on April 8 came Extreme Measures, 
starring Hugh Grant, Gene Hackman and 
Sarah Jessica Parker. In this medical thriller, 
the bizarre symptoms and death of a home- 
less man leads to the terrifying and un- 
thinkable truth of a medical research pro- 
gram. 

Glenn Close, Jeff Daniels and a whole 
bunch of puppies star in Disney’s new 
version of 101 Dalmations, April 15. The evil 
Cruella DeVil ends up in the dog house after 
trying to turn the cute little pups into 
evening wear. 

Along with 101 Dalmations comes the 
awaited Oscars nominated drama, Secrets 
and Lies. Marianne Jean-Babtiste is an Afri- 
can-American woman in search of her bio- 
logical mother played by Brenda Blethyn, 
whom she discovers is white. 


Boys in the hood 


Photo courtesy of Columbia 


HARRISON FORD has a devil of a time with Brad Pitt in ‘The Devil’s Own,’ 
the new suspense flick about an IRA member hiding out in America. 


He’s no Saint Patrick — 


THE ONE TIME radio and television show makes its way to the big screen. 


atmosphere. Also, the wardrobe gives you a 
look at Kilmer as a German hippie, an 
allusion to his character of Jim Morrison. 
Unlike Mission Impossible this spy, action- 
adventure film is understandable. It’s worth 
the price of admission. 


Photo courtesy of Paramount 


‘Observer’ Stars 


*&*&* for Val Kilmer’s 
‘The Saint.’ 


video rentals available in April 


Gwennyth Paltrow is the matchmaker 
for her friends and family in Emma, the 
comic adaption of Jane Austen’s novel. Her 
good intentions wind up making a mess of 
everything until she falls in love herself. 
Emma comes around on April 15. 

On April 22, the action-drama Set it Off, 
starring Queen Latifah, Jada Pinkett, Vivica 
Fox and Kimberly Elise, comes to. video. A 
plan to rob a bank turns four women into 


the most wanted criminals in the city. That . 


will put a quite a strain on their friendship. 

Finally, on April 29, comes The Preacher’s 
Wife, starring Denzel Washington and 
Whitney Houston. Washington plays an 
angel who comes to help save a preacher's 
church and family. 

So for all you movie buffs, whether it be 
thrillers or comedies that excite you, you 
can find it this April with all the hottest 
stars. Head down to your local video store 
and critique them for yourself. 


9 
A dog’s world 
Photo courtesy of Disney 
THOSE DOGGONE Dalmations are 
running wild once again, and this 
time, it’s not just a cartoon. 
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@ Jean-Claude is a 
universal soldier 
gunning for villain, 
Mickey Rourke 


By SHAY SULLIVAN 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 


ow! Wait, Jean-Claude deserves 
another one: Wow! He’s back, 
bigger and badder than ever in 


Double Team, paired with Dennis Rodman on 
the action-adventure thrill ride of his ca- 
reer. 

Directed by veteran Chinese filmmaker, 
Tsui Hark, Double Team is not at all what 
you'd expect from the man who starred in 
the likes of Lionheart and The Quest. 

The film is an easy-to-understand Mis- 
sion Impossible with enough toys to please 
James Bond and best of all, a believable 
villain. 

Van Damme is a counter-terrorist agent 
bent on catching international trouble- 
maker Stavros, played by Mickey Rourke. 

Jean-Claude plays his usual part, but 
he’s getting better at it. He is still alive and 
kicking on the action scene. 

The need for firepower leads him to his 
partner in crime, Dennis Rodman. 

Rodman has enough of a part to be 
interesting, but there was no attempt at a 
Lethal Weapon style camaraderie, thankfully. 

One of the film’s highlights, Mickey 
Rourke, takes the role of the bereaved mer- 
cenary who wants Jean-Claude’s head for a 
botched mission in which Rourke lost his 
son. 

His performance brings to mind the 
villain from Die Hard, but that guy couldn’t 
have cut it in an all out brawl with Jean- 
Claude. And what is a Van Damme film 
without the climactic fight scene? 

Never fear, although the film features 
some of the baddest guns around, at the 
end it comes down to a bareknuckle brawl, 
a la Jean-Claude style. 

The strong cast gave director Tsui Hark 
good raw materiels to create a sterling film, 

sand he doesn’t disappoint. 

The direction is fresh, creative and heart- 
pounding. Hark moves the film along at a 
lightning pace. The hand of his direction 
barely noticeable, but always there. His 
skill at shooting the various scenes masked 
Jean-Claude’s occasional errors. 
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Van Damme and Rod 


man team up 


international terrorist played by Mickey Rourke. 


‘Observer’ Stars 


Well, there’s a first 
time for everything, 
and Jean-Claude has 
made a world-class 
film that actually en- 
tertains. 


** x for ‘Double 
Team,’ starring Jean- 
Claude Van Damme, 
Dennis Rodman and 
Mickey Rourke. 


Hark didn’t make use of Van Damme’s 
patented scissor-kick, the kick that landed 
him his first movie and can be seen in every 
one since. 


Jean-Claude does have one of his train- 
ing sessions in the film, a scene in which he 
performs acrobatic, upside down feats in a 
doorjamb and does leg-squats with a bath- 
tub full of water. This is, of course, an 
allusion to the golden years of chopsockey, 
when fans first saw Jean-Claude doing a 
split between two trees in the classic 
Bloodsport. 

Like the bathtub scene, the whole film 
features classic action sequences with any- 
thing from a carnival to an airplane as 
backdrops. The plot spans the globe follow- 
ing Van Damme’s hunt for Stavros, who 
holds Jean-Claude’s in utero child hostage, 
via the mother. 

If you were a Van Damme fan, but lost 
faith after The Quest, rest assured the mes- 
siah of ass-whupping has returned. 

If you have never been a fan of Van 
Damme, but haven’t seen a good action 
flick since last summer, jump in the ring 
with that Damme-Rodman tag team. As if 
the NBA didn’t have it bad enough, now 
Rodman knows how to fight. 


File photo 
THE TWO STAR AS counter-terrorist agents in this action-adventure film and are bent on catching up to an 


Iron man Rourke 


File photo 
Rourke packs on the muscle for his 
role in ‘Double Team.’ 


New 
Nile 
Jazz 
eroup 


or an exciting afternoon of 
Peeerscompins finger-snap 
ping music, plan to attenda 
performance of the New Nile Or- 
chestra at Northern Essex Com- 
munity College. 
The orchestra will be perform- 
ing Tuesday, April 22, at the 
college’s Haverhill campus and 


Faces of New Nile Orchestra 


THE GROUP has performed all over the world and will be 
making a stop at NECC in Haverhill, April 22 and in 
Lawrence, April 23. 


File photo 


ENROLL NOW AND ENJOY A 
HIGHER DEGREE OF SECURITY. 


_ Next term starts April 28th 


Wednesday, April 23 at the 


Lawrence campus. Both perfor- 
-mances, which are free and open 
to the public, will begin at noon. 

At the center ofthe orchestra is 
-Kiflu Kildane, a performer and 
teacher who learned to sing and 
dance from his parents in Ethio- 
pia. At the age of 18, he joined the 
Ethiopian National Theater, an 
international touring dance com- 
pany. 

Forced to leave his country in 
1991, Kildane came to the United 


States and began teaching his 
unique dance style through work- 
shops and special performances. 
He formed the New Nile Orchestra 
the same year. 

Other orchestra members in- 
clude Michael Corn, guitar; Jay 
Catalano, drums; Ron Rost, per- 
cussion and keyboard; Keather 
Darshan, percussion; and John 
McConnell, bass. 

They have performed at jazz 
festivals, raggae festivals, “first 


night” celebrations and at anum- 
ber of schools and clubs across the 
Northeast. 

“This unique music, and the 


excitement and energy of the danc- 


ing, are totally infectious,” said 
Arthur Signorelli, NECC director 
of student activities. “It can be 
understood in any language.” 

If you have any questions, or 
for more information, on the New 
Nile Jazz Group, call 374-3731 or 
Ernie Greenslade at 374-3862. 


dJobs requiring a college degree are 
expected to increase 39% by the year 
2005, while jobs not requiring a degree 
will grow by only 15%*. So reserve your 


’ place at New Hampshire College, and 


youll be in a good position for the future. 


*Occupational Outiook Quarterty/Summer 1992 


19A Keewaydin Drive « Salem, NH 03079 
(603)893-9600 © 
FAX (603)893-6665 
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Writer turned 
down chance to 
write about cult 


( LINTON, Iowa When a fringe 
cult leader pitched a book idea 
to Clinton freelance writer 
Warren Smith years ago, Smith 
thought the idea was preposterous. 

“I didn’t feel their philosophy was 
worth a book,” Smith said. 

He did decide to write a chapter 
about the leader’s UFO philosophy, 
though, for his own 1976 book UFO 
Trek, which detailed examples of UFO 
incidents and culture. He called the 
chapter Bo, Peep and Their Misguided 
Sheep. 

In the book, he called the cult 
bizarre and termed the background 
of the cult organizers as “the career 
of metaphysical hustlers.” 

Recently, Smith heard some news 
about that cult leader, Marshall 
Applewhite. Applewhite and 38 of 
his followers in the Heaven’s Gate 
cult committed mass suicide March 
26. 

Smith said he recalls meeting 
Applewhite and the cult’s co-founder, 
Bonnie Lu Nettles, around 1975. They 
approached him to write a book about 
their new group, known as the Hu- 
man Individual Metamorphosis 
group. 

Smith met with Applewhite and 
Nettles at a Clinton hotel, and he 
said that meeting was enough to 
convince him not to do the book. 

Their beliefs, which Smith termed 
“warped Christianity,” are similar to 
the beliefs of the Heaven’s Gate cult. 
In Smith’s chapter on the HIM group, 
he wrote that the cult believed a UFO 
would soon take them to another 
life. 

“Their message is apparently that 
an individual can ‘flake off every- 
thing related to humanness,” he 
wrote. 

This process included leaving their 
family, friends and possessions be- 
hind when joining the cult, as well as 
abstaining from sex, all beliefs asso- 
ciated with Heaven’s Gate. 

Smith said he thought Applewhite, 
then known as “Bo” seemed like a 
nice guy at the time. 

“He could laugh at himself,” Smith 
said. 

When Applewhite and Nettles 
(Peep) realized he wasn’t going to 
write their book, they tried to get 
him to become a member of the cult, 
Smith said. He refused. 

“I guess I was ahead of my time, 
wasn't I?” Smith said. 

After meeting with Smith for two 
days, the cult leaders apparently 
spent a couple of days in Clinton 
trying to recruit new members. They 
then went on similar recruiting drives 
in the Quad-Cities. 

Applewhite called Smith at least 
once a year from then on, still trying 
to convince him to write the cult’s 
book, Smith said. He heard from 
Applewhite three years ago, when 
the cult leader invited him out to the 
group’s West Coast location. 

Smith said he added the cult chap- 
ter to UFO Trek to detail another 
aspect of UFO culture. But he said 
there probably was a more practical 
reason. 

“Probably, I just needed another 
chapter (for the book),” he said. 
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OMELET THIS MORNING. 
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L'M JUST GLAD TOSEE 
STANY MOVIE WHERE “We 
DON'T ACT LIKE 
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Liar Liar - 
Jim Carrey is 
back as 
Fletcher, a 
lawyer with a 
problem telling 
the truth. His son’s wish puts a stop to 
that by making Fletcher tell the truth, The movie, about an armored car 
and nothing but the truth, for a whole heist taking place in a small Midwest 
day. town threatened by a rising river, is off 
Laughs this good haven’t been the studio’s release schedule until fall 
caused by Carrey since his TV days. at the earliest. 

This flick even has a plot, something Paramount executives said it was 
you don’t see everyday in a Jim Carrey not the film’s quality that caused the 
movie.kK** delay. Instead, they weighed factors 
Double Team — Jean-Claude is back including competition from 20th Cen- 

as an anti-terrorist agent with an atti- tury Fox’s Volcano, debuting April 25. 
tude. Joined by NBA star Dennis Rod- There also was dissatisfaction with 
man, Van Damme plays a deadly game the movie’s name. The Flood stars Mor- 


of chess with a merciless mercenarie, Smiths oni an’ S 1 50th anniversary opens 


played by Mickey Rourke. 
The adventure spans the globe and ORTLAND, Ore.- More than 4,000 
visitors came face to face with his- 


gives plenty of thrills and chills along 
tory on the first day of the America’s 


the way. **%*% 
Smilla's Sense of Snow—Bille August's Smithsonian exhibit, and only a few 
were disappointed. 


suspense thriller looks promising on 
Luke, age 9, of Washougal, Wash., 


paper with a cast led by Julia Ormond 
was taken aback at the top hat Abraham 


and Gabriel Byrne, who deliver good 
performances along with a solid cameo Lincoln reportedly wore the night he 
was assassinated at Ford’s Theater. 


by Vanessa Redgrave. Richard Harris 
delivers eh a ae P “ae “I thought it was gonna be blacker,” 
wegomeabmgh Negra imag ih Ee 8 8 2tE he said Thursday. “It was brown.” 

His observant sister, Lauren, 6, 


doesn’t have much to work with script- 
ahs PAGANS es wo vi ost implausible added: “On the top, it’s all wrecked.” have never traveled before. Most are 
pipe seen = = es ¢- 1. ye Luke, whose mother didn’t want irreplaceable bits of our national heri- 
oe Bhi Sele on Migs Ms ‘ their last name used, turned to his tage. 
worth the price of admission, though sister and patiently set her straight. Also among the items on display are 
cirtetirntaeihen Biderhiaa haat ee “It’s pretty old,” he said. an Edison light bulb, the Mercury 7 
back to her previous Héllywood fare Most of the crowd was fascinated. spacecraft, the Apollo 14 command 
(Copycat and Primal Fear), as she ignores “I’m really impressed,” said Joi Lucas, _ module, Franklin Delano Roosevelt's lap 
racine the interior dillon Bi 30, who took a day off to bring her 8- robe, Amelia Earhart’s flight suit, first 
Hoeg’s bestselling novel. #x year-old daughter, Ruth, to the exhibit, ladies’ gowns, rocks from Mars and the 
Private Parts. Howard Stern. Need making its seventh stop in its cross- Moon, a Tlingit totem pole, Dizzy 
Wwe bay Inore? Parts isthe Stern euecess country tour. Gillespie s B-flat trumpet and the ruby 
story from A-Z. The self proclaimed Lucas particularly admired portraits slippers worn by Judy Garland in Th 
king of all media has been hyping the of boxer Joe Louis and the Rev. Martin Wizard of Oz. : 
film on his show for so long, he has Luther King Jr. ee Dorn and her colleagues had 11 
sonie.serious expectations Pe tivelup Portland is the exhibit’s onlystopin months to put the show together before 
the Northwest. The citywassokeenon it opened in Los Angeles in February 
capturing a leg of the tour that con- 1996. -AP 


Paramount holds back ‘Flood’ release 


OS ANGELES Calif. -Paramount Pic- 

tures is holding back The Flood, an 
action-thriller that was scheduled to 
be released May 2 but now is post- 
poned indefinitely. 


gan Freeman and Christian Slater. 

“The title made me think it was a 
disaster film,” said Paramount’s Rob 
Friedman, when in reality the flood only 
serves as a backdrop to the story of the 
heist. 

Paramount didn’t want the film 
lumped in with a spate of disaster films 
that have come out since Twister, includ- 
ing Daylight, Dante’s Peak and Volcano. 

One more disaster flick would be the 
straw that broke the camel’s back, so the 
film will be postponed. 

The studio was unable to move The 
Flood into summer because it already 
had several movies scheduled, including 
July 2’s big-budget Titanic. -AP 


struction of a new $14 million wing of 
the Expo Center was hurried along to 
make sure the 300-item, 100,000-square- 
foot exhibit would have an appropriate 
home. 

Up to 10,000 people a day are ex- 
pected to visit the free exhibit with 
around 350,000 total by the time it leaves 
May 6. Some 56,000 schoolchildren al- 
ready are scheduled to visit. 

Many ofthe items in the show, drawn 
from a stunning 140 million artifacts, 


to. The results are in, though, and it 
looks like Stern has pulled it off. k** 
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GOOD BOY, 
CHESTER S 


A&E Briefs 


Warrant issued for 
Culkin’s father 


EW YORK, N.Y. - An arrest war 

rant was issued Monday for the 
father of Home Alone star Macaulay 
Culkin after he failed to keep a court 
date in connection with an alleged 
attack on a news photographer. 

Christopher “Kit” Culkin, 52, was 
due in Manhattan Criminal Court to 
answer misdemeanor charges of 
criminal mischief, attempted assault 
and harassment. When neither he 
nor his attorney showed up, Judge 
Arlene Goldberg issued a warrant for 
his arrest. 

Culkin is accused of punching 
Andy Uzzle, a photographer who was 
on assignment for the New York Post, 
outside Culkin’s Manhattan apart- 
ment building the evening of March 
De 

Hours earlier, state Supreme Court 


[HAD HE BEEN MY DOG HE 
WOULD'VE HAD A MORE 
| DISTINGUISHED NAME f 


NOW YOU'RE 
LKINGS 


LIKE PHINEAS 
OR ALOYSIUS... 
BARTHOLOMEW... 
SEBASTIAN... 


OR MERGATROYD.» 
RODERICK OR NINIC ABC 
FARTHINGDALE / 


THINK ABOUT 
IT..CHESTER 
ISN'T SO 


WE ARE NOW ENTERING 
MARS ATMOSPHERE us 


TARE News 


ARIES: (March 21-April 20) 

Ifyou insist on perfection, you will be 
in for considerable frustration. Be will- 
ing to relax your rather unreasonable 
standards; not @veryone in your circle 
will live up to those expectations, no 
matter how hard they try. 

TAURUS: (April 21 - May 21) 

There, are changes that need to be 
made at home. Even though your sug- 
gestions may not be met with enthusi- 
asm, go ahead anyway, in the long run 
you'll be glad you pushed. Take time out 
for yourself. It is essential to your peace 
of mind. 

GEMINI: (May 22 - June 21) 

Usual routines may be altered, due to 
unexpected situations that arise. Nip 
your ego in the bud and behave with 
courtesy and compassion at work. More 
will get accomplished this way instead 
of playing dictator. Act from your heart 
and not your head with love. 

CANCER: (June 22 - July 23) 

A feeling of isolation may overtake 
you, so make the effort to reach out and 
touch someone. Relationship issues need 
to be attended to, so state your needs 
clearly. If you are feeling stuck at work, 
hang in there and the solution will ap- 
pear with little effort at all. 

LEO: (July 24- August 23) 

Don’t let your ego get the best of you, 
inducing you to do something really too 
risky at this point. If you want to ad- 
vance at work, the time may not be quite 
right yet. You may experience an awak- 
ening in the near future which will 
affect your attitude. 

VIRGO: (August 24 - September 23) 

Due to a stunning success in busi- 
ness, or ifyour love life is improving, you 
feel like you're sitting on top of the 
world. Enjoy it! You don’t have to give up 
anything just because things are finally 
going your way for a change. Strive for 
the best. 

LIBRA: (September 24 - October 23) 

Some negative feelings may arise dur- 
ing the week, from issues about trust 
and betrayal. There is more than hope, 
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there is a real opportunity for success, 
but only if you are willing to embrace 
current changes with an open mind. Be 
willing to listen to others’ ideas. 

SCORPIO: (October 24 - November 22 

Continue to insist on quality and 
honesty in all of your dealings, espe- 
cially in issues close to your heart. Do 
remember in all your interactions with 
others that the absolute truth is quite 
hard to come by. You have only your 
personal truth and limited perspective 
to work with. 

SAGITTARIUS: (November 23 - De- 
cember 21) 

Concerning your love life this week, 
pay attention to sexual attractions and 
go for someone who is safe and kind. 
Push yourself to the limit, for you will 
only kick yourself later if you fail to 
accomplish that which is within your 
grasp. Don’t let soul searching get out of 
hand. 

CAPRICORN: (December 22 - Janu- 
ary 20) 

Do something extravagant this week. 
Although money is usually associated 
with this activity, time could be your 
biggest commodity. Take some time for 
yourself. Harmony at home will bring 
you a great deal of satisfaction. Review 
your investments to see ifreturns can be 
better. 

AQUARIUS: (January 21 - February 
19) 

It’s time to talk about your need for 
independence within your closest rela- 
tionships. Listen carefully to those words 
of love, and try to read between the lines. 

There are a number of things which 
you can't do alone. If help is not on the 
way, do the best you can and leave the 
rest for later. 

PISCES: (February 20 - March 20) 

Remove your emotional armor if you 
really want to get through to someone. 
Without such a willingness to show your 
own vulnerability, no one else will feel 
that they can trust you. The feelings that 
you have are best kept secret, until the 
time comes to express them. 


BUTCH, WouUR MOM “TOLD US 
NoT To WANDER Too FAR 


FROM THE YARD. 


Jazz artist takes his 
1st Pulitzer Prize 


EW YORK, N.Y.- The 1997 Pulitzer 

Prize for music was awarded 
Monday to Wynton Marsalis for Blood 
on the Fields, making the New Orleans 
trumpeter the first jazz artist to win 
the award. 

Marsalis, 35, added the Pulitzer to 
his eight Grammy awards. Blood on the 
Fields told the story of African-Ameri- 
cans in the United States, combining 
tone poems and songs. 

The Pulitzer Prize for biography 
went to Frank McCourt for Angela’s 
Ashes: A Memoir. The 66-year-old’s first 
book was a bittersweet memoir of his 
childhood in the slums of Limerick, 
Ireland. 

“This is an ecstatic moment,” said 
McCourt, opening a bottle of cham- 
pagne with his wife, Ellen, in a Cam- 
bridge, Mass., hotel room. “I don’t 
know if there’s anything higher.” 

The Pulitzer Prize for fiction was 
given to Steven Millhauser for Martin 
Dressler: The Tale of an American Dreamer. 
Millhauser, a teacher at Skidmore 
College, is the author of a number of 
other books. 

Jack N. Rakove won the Pulitzer 
Prize in history for Original Meanings: 
Politics and Ideas in the Maki™g of the 
Constitution. He is a professor at 
Stanford University. 

The poetry award went to Lisel 
Mueller for Alive Together: New and 
Selected Poems. Mueller, 73, a German 
immigrant, is a previous winner of 
the National Book Award for poetry. 
The Lake Forest, Ill., resident has writ- 
ten seven books of poems. 

The finalists were The Last Night of 
Ballyhoo, by previous. Pulitzer winner 
Alfred Uhry; Pride’s Crossing by Tina 
Howe; and Collected Stories by Donald 
Margulies. 

—-AP 


Justice David Saxe removed 
Macaulay’s parents, then fighting 
each other for custody of their chil- 
dren, as guardians of his $17 million 
fortune and replaced them with the 
teen actor’s choice, his longtime ac- 
countant Bill Breitner. 

Uzzle said he was sitting in his car 
with two reporters when the three of 
them noticed Culkin come out of the 
building. 

“I took one frame of him and then 
he lunged at me and slugged me in 
the side of the head,” Uzzle said. 

Uzzle, 5-foot-7, 140 pounds, said 
his $5,000 camera went flying when 
the bigger Culkin pounced. “He got 
me in a chokehold and wouldn't let 
go,” said Uzzle, but somehow he 
managed to throw Culkin to the 
ground. 

“I was terrified, really scared,” said 
Uzzle. “I was just trying to get him to 
stop.” He said onlookers separated 
the two men and Culkin went back 
into his apartment building. 

Culkin was issued a desk appear- 
ance ticket citing the misdemeanor 
charges and was ordered to appear in 
Manhattan Criminal Court Monday. 

Paul Shechtman, the lawyer who 
represented Culkin after the arrest, 
was not immediately available for 
comment. 

Meanwhile, Saxe has given cus- 
tody of the Culkin brood to their 
mother, Patricia Brentrup, 42. Until 
they separated in March 1995, Culkin 
and Brentrup lived together 20 years 
and had seven children, but never 
married. 

As the star of Home Alone movies 
and other films, Macaulay Culkin 
became the highest paid child star in 
history. Several of his siblings also 
are actors. - AP 


Speilberg behind 
new mega arcade 


IAMI, Fla.- Movie director Steven 

Spielberg is part of the creative 
force behind a high-voltage enter- 
tainment complex planned in South 
Miami, one of the country’s first 
GameWorks. 

GameWorks, one of the latest and 
most sophisticated formats to emerge 
in cyber-entertainment, is negotiat- 
ing the lease for a three-level, 38,000- 
square-foot facility at the Shops at 
Sunset Place. 

“It’s spectacular,” said Ed Latessa, 
a leasing consultant to Simon/ 
DeBartolo Group, developers of Shops 
at Sunset Place. “The team that 
GameWorks assembled is probably 
some of the brightest minds in the 
country.” 

The team includes Spielberg him- 


self and Michael Montgomery, a 


former Walt Disney Co. officer who 
has called GameWorks a town hall 
for the MTV generation. 

Parent company Sega GameWorks, 
a joint venture between Spielberg's 
DreamWorks SKG, Universal Studios 
and Sega introduced GameWorks last 
month with a flagship in Seattle. —AP 
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@ The April 19-20 NFL draft will 
be a defensive showcase, with 17 
of the 30 first round picks on 
that side of the scrimmage line 


By GEORGE R. SCIONE 
Editor 


while the cheeseheads continue to celebrate their 
championship in Green Bay. 

Although the Patriots and Packers completed the Na- 
tional Football League season only three months ago, 
football fans across the country prepare for the second 
biggest event of the year’s professional and collegiate 
football calendar. It’s time for the NFL draft. 

The 62nd annual NFL selection meeting, taking place 
April 19-20, marks only the second time New England will 
have one of the last two picks in every round. Why? Well, 
for only the second time in the Patriot’s history, they 
actually made it to the Super Bowl. 

After the great Jimmy Johnson/Jerry Jones imperson- 
ation jobs by Bill Parcells and Bob Kraft, Pete Carroll takes 
the reigns of one of the most talented teams in the 
American Football Conference. 

New England’s immediate needs include a big Gilbert 
Brown (Packers) type defensive tackle, who can clog the up- 
the-middle run, but is mobile enough for pursuing the 
outside rush. Aside from the tackle position, the Pats can 
also use another linebacker. 

Offensively, Carroll is in desperate need of some young 
linemen. With Orlando Pace unavailable by the 29th pick, 
the Pats will utilize the third and fourth round picks from 
the Jets (for Parcells) to fill that need. Even a young 
quarterback like Jake “The Snake” Plummer might be a 
nice pick in the third for a third QB or trade bait with one 
of the many teams with no skill at that position. 

The Patriots first round pick will be a defensive selec- 
tion. With the top defensive tackle, defensive end and 
outside linebacker gone, Carroll’s great defensive mind 
will select the top inside linebacker - Matt Russell, LB, 
Colorado. 

Russell and former college teammate Ted Johnson will 
be reunited in New England, giving the Patriots a solid 
linebacking corps along with Todd Collins and Chris Slade. 

Besides, how can the Pats pass up on someone many 
consider a Dick Butkus clone for his hard hitting, aggres- 
sive nature? 

- With the Patriots selection all cleared up, this draft is 
a crap shoot from top to bottom. Needs change from team 
to team, and with the off-season moves on the sidelines and 
in the general manager’s office, new philosophies may 
change what would have been sure picks:_ 

1. New York Jets — This pick was wrapped up before last 
season was halfway over. No matter which team had the 
dubious honor of the number one pick, only three names 
were being mentioned — Orlando Pace, Peyton Manning 
and Darrell Russell. Since Manning remained in school, the 
Jets will waste no time sticking to Parcell’s defensive guns 
— Darrell Russell, DT, USC. Even the Big Tuna can’t screw 
up this selection. 

2. New Orleans Saints - With Manning’s announce- 
ment he will stay in school; the Saints want Pace. New 
Orleans needs a big offensive lineman to help new coach 
Mike Ditka’s run-style offense work immediately. Similar 
to the Patriots, New Orleans needs a big defensive lineman 
whose main purpose is run-stopping. Thanks to Parcell’s 
love of defense, Ditka and the Saints get the run-blocking 
corner stone needed - Orlando Pace, OT, Ohio State. 

3. Atlanta Falcons — Upset with the loss of Russell to 
New York, the Falcons calm themselves and questions on 
the defensive side of the ball with - Peter Boulware, DE, 
Florida State. 

4. Baltimore Ravens — Even with Vinny Testavarde at 
QB, it’s the Ravens defense, not offense, that needs help. 
Ranked last in total defense, and 28th in points allowed, the 
Ravens might trade down for more picks, enabling them to 
get more help. 

If they stay put, Baltimore will have to take someone 
with All-Pro potential. Veteran linebackers Mike Croel and 
Mike Caldwell haven’t produced, while the secondary is in 
shambles. Look in the dictionary under chaos, a logo 
representing the Ravens defense is there. With the fourth 
pick the Ravens select - Bryant Westbrook, CB, Texas. 

5. Detroit Lions — New coach Bobby Ross is giving Barry 
Sanders the much-needed blocking back, but this isn’t the 
best draft for a fullback. Ross will start with the one glaring 
concern, the Lions defensive secondary - Shawn Springs, 
CB, Ohio State. 

6. St. Louis Rams — With only 32 sacks as a team last 
season, St. Louis needs a pass rusher - Dwayne Rudd, LB, 
Alabama. 

7. New York Giants — Offense is the obvious need. The 
Giants finished dead last in total offense in 1996 (21st 


S uper Bowl XXXI memories linger in New England, 
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Strategic Saturday 


Together again 


Photos courtesy Eagle-Tribune 


IT LOOKS like the Patriots may soon draft one of Ted Johnson’s college teammates, Matt Russell. 


rushing, 30th passing). New coach Jim Fassel gets a weapon 
to go with his innovative offensive mind — Yatil Green, WR, 
Miami (Fla.). 

8. Tampa Bay Buccaneers — Also in pursuit of Green to 
boost its weak offense, Tampa Bay settles for another game- 
breaker — Reidel Anthony, WR, Florida. 

9. Arizona Cardinals - A 7-9 club under Vince Tobin, 
this team might be in the thick of the NFC East battlein ’97. 
A solid group on both sides of the ball, only Pro-Bowl 
cornerback Aeneas Williams needs help — Chris Canty, CB, 
Kansas State. 

10. Oakland Raiders - Jeff George, a $27.5 million 
investment, needs protection. He has weapons in wide 
receivers Tim Brown, James Jett, Desmond Howard and 
running back Napoleon Kauffman. Somebody is needed to 
give George enough time to find these weapons - Chris 
Naeole, G, Colorado. 

11. Seattle Seahawks (from Chicago Bears) -The Seahawks 
have one outside linebacker spot filled with overrated free 
agent, Chad Brown. Now they get a player for the other side 
— Jamie Sharper, LB, Virginia. 

12. Seattle Seahawks — With free agency leaving holes 
on the line, Seattle grabs another defensive gem — Trevor 
Pryce, DE, Clemson. 

13. Houston Oilers — The Oilers have the young QB in 
Steve “Air” McNair. What Houston needs is a replacement 
for linebacker Micheal Barrow; better yet, an athletic 
replacement — James Farrior, LB, Virginia. 

14. Cincinnati Bengals — The “Shake & Blake Offense” 
is on the verge of league domination. Receivers Carl 
Pickens and Darnay Scott give QB Jeff Blake big targets, and 
opposing defenses nightmares. A young defensive second- 
ary player might come in handy with new assistant head 

*oach in charge of defense Dick LeBeau’s system of seven 
DBs at certain times - Sam Madison, CB, Louisville. 

15. Miami Dolphins — The Dolphins are in need ofa fast, 
go-to receiver, and taller cornerbacks. A solid pick in this 
position would be a young safety to play along side 1996 
rookie starter Shawn Wooden, while also chipping in with 
strong special teams play - Tremain Mack, S, Miami (Fla.). 

16. Tampa Bay Buccaneers (from San Diego Chargers) — 
Slowly progressing Trent Dilfer needs a boot in the rump. 
Astrong challenge from a college QB might be just what he 
needs — Jim Drukenmiller, QB, Virginia Tech. 

17. Washington Redskins - The Redskins need some 
“Hogs” on the defensive side of the ball for pass rushing 
purposes — Kenny Holmes, DE, Miami (Fla.). 

18. Kansas City Chiefs —- Kerry Cash was counterfeit in 
KC. The West Coast offense needs a go-to tight end, and 


only two fit that description. LSU’s David LaFleur and fresh 
off a great NCAA basketball tourney, Cal’s Tony Gonzalez 
— David LaFleur, TE, LSU. 

19. Indianapolis Colts - Only one thing is needed now, 
protection for a battered Jim Harbaugh. “Captain Come- 
back” can’t work his magic with defensive lineman collaps- 
ing on him from every direction - Walter Jones, OT, 
Florida State. 

20. Minnesota Vikings — With all of its backfield talent 
(i.e. Robert Smith and Leroy Hoard) now free agents, the 
Vikings could use a young back - Corey Dillon, RB, 
Washington. 

21. Jacksonville Jaguars — This offense is stacked with 
the likes of crafty, lefty QB Marc Brunell on down. Defense 
is what is lacking, namely, another strong secondary 
figure. The AFC runner-ups get that with safety/cornerback 
- Tom Knight, DB, Iowa. 

22. Philadelphia Eagles — A third receiver just might 
help the great play of Chris T. Jones and aging veteran 
Irving Fryar — Rae Carruth, WR, Colorado. 

23. Buffalo Bills — Plain and simple, the time has come 
to find Thurman Thomas’ real replacement — Warrick 
Dunn, RB, Florida State. 

24. Pittsburgh Steelers - Like many other teams, the 
Steelers need help in the secondary. One of the deepest 
positions in this years draft leaves a quality prospect 
available — Michael Booker, CB, Nebraska. 

25. Dallas Cowboys — With Leon Lett suspended for drug 
problems, Dallas wants to sure up its defensive line with a 
young pass rusher ~ Reinard Wilson, DE, Florida State. 

26. San Francisco 49ers — Steve Young is sick and tired 
of leading the team in rushing every other game — Tiki 
Barber, RB, Virginia. 

27. Carolina Panthers — The Panthers have one of the 
NFL’s best defenses, but also the oldest. A game-breaking 
receiver might be nice with this pick, but the defense will 
prevail - Antonio Anderson, DE, Syracuse. 

28. Denver Broncos — Although the ugly new uniforms 
look like something out of the World League of Football, 
Denver has the AFC’s best team. Slapped silly by upstart 
Jacksonville in the playoffs, the Broncos got a wake-up call. 
Terrell Davis, Shannon Sharpe and Anthony Miller lead the 
offensive talent, but it is John Elway who needs help — Jerry 
Wunsch, OT, Wisconsin. 

29. PATRIOTS — Matt Russell, LB, Colorado. 

30. Green Bay Packers — The departure of Super-Bowl 
XXXI MVP Desmond Howard leaves the Pack wondering 
who will return the ball. That question won’t be answered 
with this pick, but later in the draft. This selection will 
solidify an already solid defense - Tyrus McCloud, LB, 
Louisville. 
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Spring madness 

E. Langlois photo 
~AN INTENSE game of checkers be- 
tween senator Tou Yang and Dan 
Cervi, top, a rack of pool by student 
trustee Juan Pasqual and the ob- 
stacle course run by Athletic Direc- 
tor Nita Lambourghini, pushing 
Cervi, highlighted the event with 35 
people in attendance. 


Slow spring baseb 


@ NECC opens the ’97 
season, losing both ends 
of a doubleheader with 
Naugatuck 


By ERIC LANGLOIS 
Sports Editor 


he recent snow storm played havoc 

Te the men’s baseball schedule. The 

team was unable to practice on the 

field, and it showed in the doubleheader 

_ against Naugatuck Valley. The Knights lost 

both ends of the doubleheader, 15-2 and 10- 
0. 

In the first game, the Knights started 
strong, building a 2-1 lead in the fourth 
inning. 

In the bottom of the fourth, an error by 
third baseman Patrick Rahilly opened the 
flood gate. 

With a runner on first and nobody out, 
a sure double-play grounder went towards 
Rahilly, who booted the ball, leaving men 
on first and second with nobody out instead 
of two outs and nobody on base. 

“Tt was such a routine play,” Rahilly said. 
“I can’t believe I booted it to open the big 
inning.” 

That play turned the game around and 
the Knights lost control of the game. 

Naugatuck proceeded to score 14 runs in 

} the inning and the game was called because 
of a 10- run rule, which prevents a team 
from embarrassing their opponents. 

There is a bright side to the game, first 
baseman Kevin Barry had two hits, includ- 
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all start in Connecticut 


1997 NECC men’s 
baseball schedule 


DATE SITE TIME 


4/16 away 4 p.m. 


4/18 home 


4/21 away 


4/23 


away 4p.m. 


4/24 home 4p.m. 


4/26 home 


4/27 away 


away 3p.m. 


home 


away _T.BA. 


ing a home run for the Knights. 

Leading the way for Naugatuck were 
Milhalcik who went 4-for-4 and scored three 
runs; Teodosio, LaRovera, LaCapra and Saade 
had two hits each. 

The losing pitcher was Dave Kulis who 
gave up only four earned runs, while giving 
up 15 hits. The winning pitcher was Saade 
who allowed just four hits and struck out 
five batters. 

The second game was not any better, as 
Naugatuck ran out to a six run lead after 
the first inning. 

The Knights could not get anything go- 
ing in this game, as they were held to two 


2,4 p.m. 


1, 3 p.m. 


1,3 p.m. 


1, 3 p.m. 


io. pan: 


OPPONENT 

New Hampshire Tech 
Norwalk C.T.C. 
Bunker Hill C.C. 
North Shore C.C. 
North Shore C.C. 
Holyoke C.C. 
Springfield Tech C.C. 
Quinsigamond C.C. 
Newbury College 


Manchester 


hits. Tim Rooney and Brian Moore provided 
the offense for NECC. 

Naugatuck was lead by Matthews who 
went two for three with a home run, a triple 
and two runs scored; Milhalcik and Fillie 
also had two hits each. 

The losing pitcher was Brandon Romano 
who gave up 10 hits and seven earned runs. 
The winning pitcher was Diver who threw 
a two hitter and struck out 11 batters. 

“We played hard in the two games,” 
coach Mike Caravella said. “We had a couple 
of bad innings, in which our defense was 
not up to par. The lack of practicing on the 
field hurt us.” 


Green Monster 
prefers Coca-Cola 


en you go to a Red Sox 
game this year, you will 
notice a new addition to 


the famous Green Monster. Coke 
bottles were installed on one of the 
light towers over the left field wall. 

The Coke bottles were put on the 
light tower so the Red Sox can receive 
revenue shares from the league and 
money from the advertiser. 

Fans are complaining because they 
feel it will block the Citgo sign. The 
fans think the Coke bottles are an 
eyesore andshould not be there be- 
cause of the 


long poner The Fenway 

tion of the : 

Cnc faithful are 

ster. going to have 
I dis- 

sorceewith to learn how 

thefansbe- tO let 540) of 

cause the 

light towers the p ast and 

are more of look toward 

an eye sore 
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Coke bottles. 

The Coke bottles are not going to 
distract anybody on the field or at the 
plate, unlike the rolling advertising 
signs behind home plate at some 
other ball parks in the major leagues. 

The rolling advertising signs are 
distracting to the pitchers on the 
mound. 

According to Dan Duquette, in an 
interview on TV68 Red Sox pregame 
show, the reason the Coke bottles 
were put on the tower is to get rev- 
enue money from the league. 

“We can’t compete with New York, 
Chicago, Los Angeles and Florida for 
the revenue money unless we do 
something like this,” Duquette says 
in the interview. 

I don’t see what the problem is 
with the Coke bottles over the left 
field wall. It is about time the Red Sox 
do something to change the appear- 
ance of the ballpark. 

If fans get all bent out of shape. 
over a little thing like this, what are 
they going to do when the Red Sox 
move into a new ballpark in a few 
years. 

The Fenway faithful are going to 
have to learn how to let go of the past 
and look toward the future. 

The fans who used to go to the 
Boston Garden are starting to get 
used the Fleet Center, because it is 
the way of the future. 

While all the other cities are look- 
ing towards the future and improv- 
ing the stadiums to get revenue 
money for their cities and fans, the 
Red Sox fans are stuck in the 20th 
Century and can’t deal with the idea 
that Fenway Park may be torn down 
for a better ballpark. 

Come on fans and owners, get 
with it, the 21st Century is just around 
the corner and it is time for a change 
in the appearance of the ballpark. 

At least when you see the Coke 
bottles you know you are at Fenway, 
unlike the Citgo sign which is 3 or 4 
blocks away from the park. 

Editors note: Eric Langlois is Sports 
Editor of the NECC Observer. He can be 
reached in the office by phone at (508)-374- 
3633, fax at (508)-374-3740 or email at 
Observer@necc.mass.edu. 


The Observer now-has. 


email. Contact us at: 
Observer@necc.mass.edu. 
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Achieving dreams at 78 


@ Looking ahead, not 
back helps older student 
achieve his dreams 


By BREEDA WHITMORE 
Contributing Editor 


y age 78, many people think they've 
done it all, but not George Burrell, 


who recently became a high school 
graduate and is now eagerly thinking of his 
future. 

Burrell graduated through NECC’s GED 
course. 

A surprise party in his honor left him 
speechless, and his guests in awe. 

“I’m so surprised,” he said. “I never had 
anybody think that much of me to give me 
a cake before. If 1 thought graduation was 
like this, I would have graduated before.” 

The party was the idea of Carol Barron, 
professor, department of English, and her 
American literature II students. 

“The class and I are so happy with his 
accomplishment,” Barron said. “He writes 
well and really contributes a lot to our class 
discussions.” 

Burrell, a Haverhill native, has traveled 
far both physically and mentally to arrive at 
where he is today. His childhood was filled 
with challenge-not of his own making, but 
of time and circumstance. 

He grew up during the Great Depres- 
sion, when 25 percent of the American 
workforce was unemployed. Many who had 
always been able to put food on the table 
now found themselves standing in long 
lines at bread and soup kitchens. 

“It was during the Depression, when I 
was going through high school,” he said. 
“My father was divorced from my mother, 
so it was just her and me taking care of the 
house. I didn’t want her to do it all, sol got 
a job.” 

He explained that getting a job wasn’t 
easy because hundreds of people waited in 
line, hoping to be chosen. Financial aid 
wasn’t available as President Herbert Hoover 
thought it would be un-American to pro- 
vide assistance for unemployed people. 

“Everybody was waiting in line,” he said. 
“And the taxes had to be paid.” 

Following the Depression, the United 
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GEORGE BURRELL is embraced by Professor Carol Barron at his surprise 
graduation party in recognition of his receiving his GED at age 78. 


States was flung into World War II, so 
again, he had to adapt to the events that 
shaped his environment. He joined the army 
and became an instrument technician. He 
went to England, France, Germany, Bel- 
gium and Holland, which was laid to ruin, 
he said. 

“I would have had a different life if it 
wasn’t for the war,” he said. “But freedom 
is better than anything, no matter which 
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way you look at it.” 

The war left him injured in his body and 
his mind, and for 19 years, he was a patient 
in a veterans’ hospital. : 

“Those shock treatments kind of shocked 
me out of myself,” he said. “The hospital 
took a big chunk out of my life.” 

He had to have his teeth repaired, he 
needed glasses and he had surgery to cor- 
rect a hernia. 


“I would have had a different life if it wasn’t 
for the war. But freedom is better than 
anything, no matter which way you look at 
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George Burrell, 
NECC student 


What he needed took time, he said. 

“There are many people in a veterans’ 
hospital,” he said. “You have to wait your 
turn. When you don’t have any money, you 
have to wait your turn.” _~ 

He said the physical and mental rehabili- 
tation helped him. He learned woodwork- 
ing, which he still uses today when he 
builds furniture and cabinets for the Port- 
land Street Baptist Church of Haverhill. 

“They call my job the sexton,” he said. “I 
work on all different things. I take care of 
the church.” 

Burrell never married, but he said he 
helped his sister’s children over the years, 
especially with their homework. 

He always wanted to be an aviator. 

“I found out I couldn’t be one because I 
didn’t have an education,” he said. 

That can’t be said about him any more. 
He has completed about 40 credits at NECC, 
but they had no value until he got his GED. 
Among many other courses, he has taken 
geography, American literature I and II and 
college algebra and trigonometry. 

“That was a killer,” he said referring to 
the college algebra and trigonometry. “How 
I ever got a ‘B,’ I’ll never know.” 

His reason for being a student at this 
point in his life is because he is ambitious, 
he said. 

“I realize I should accomplish some- 
thing,” he said. “I want to be something. I 
want to better myself. You can’t look back.” 

He plans to go to the counseling depart- 
ment soon and discuss career options, and 
what other courses he needs to complete 
his associate’s degree. 

Many of his classmates appreciate what 
he brings to the class and how his life 
experiences help shape and enrich discus- 
sions. 

“He is a sweet, sweet man and he brings 
a whole new perspective to class,” Kim 
Butterfield said. 

Mania Kavosi, biology major, agrees, 
saying: “He is so cute. We love having him 
in cur class.” 

With the party under way, Burrell tried 
to find words to say how grateful he was. 

“I worked hard,” he said. “And it didn’t 
happen overnight. A lot of you helped me. 
The credit goes to everyone. It seems like I 
just climbed one rung. There are a lot of 
people who haven’t graduated, andI thought 
I was the only one.” 
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